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THE MODERN NOVELS 
AND CHRISTIAN VALUES 


JOHN C. KELLY, S.J. 


seer numanekind 


cannot bear very much reality... .” 
(T. S. Eliot: Four Quartets) 


tHESE words sum up my theme: as men and as Christians we 

tmust bear reality. Literature is a means—a humble means 

tbut still a means—to induce us, at any rate, to have a look at 
reality. Looking at reality—seeing man and the human condition 
as they are—is something, as we all know, that can very easily be 
avoided. It is something we should do, something we are very loath 
to do. 

It seems useful, first of all, to write at some length of literature in 
general. In this general discussion, however, it will be apparent 
that some important topics are omitted. The reason for the omissions 
is that I wish to say one thing which is not often said. For instance, 
there is no discussion of what is commonly meant by the ‘“‘morality” 
of literature. On this topic I refer the reader to the Rev. Dr. Peter 
Connolly’s magistral article “Censorship” in Christus Rex, July 
1959. It will always be necessary to warn some Christians of the 
moral dangers of literature but here I want to show how writers can 
help others to live more fully the Christian life. 

Finally, it may appear that too much is said, by way of intro- 
duction, about poetry. But, what is said of poetry is to be taken to 
apply just as well to prose because the aspect of poetry considered 
(its attitude to reality) is one that underlies all writing. 


A LABOUR 


Reading the best writing of our time (or any other) is a laborious 
business. Really to read a first-class writer is never light recreation. 
It is an occupation that gives a great and high pleasure (and perhaps 
joy) but it calls for much attention, patience, time, at least a little 
training or experience and considerable humility. This is particularly 
true of the modern writers of whom I treat: James Joyce, D. H. 
Lawrence, William Faulkner and Lawrence Durrell. 
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It may be as well to say quite clearly in the beginning that the 

labour of reading is not necessary for salvation. Neither is it necessary 
for holiness. Certain very sane and wholesome people seem to be 
temperamentally incapable (for moral or other reasons) of reading 
modern literature and, in particular, modern novels. There is no 
earthly reason why this incapacity should stunt their spiritual 
development. This, however, is not true of all. One is of the opinion 
that some holy people would be even holier if they were less un- 
acquainted with what the best writers of their time have to say about 
man and the human condition. 
' Literature is a very humble servant of Christianity: perhaps the 
most humble. She is a servant, nevertheless, and a useful one even 
though her honesty has often—and on good grounds—been called 
in question. We keep an eye on her but do not dismiss her. 


LITERATURE AND SPIRITUALITY 


Of what use, then, is literature to Christian spirituality? 

Christian spirituality remains always basically the same and 
unchanged. It is a question of finding and doing the will of God 
by the means—supernatural and natural—that are to hand. But 
the stress it places, now on one aspect of man’s activity and now on 
another, changes from century to century. In our day we have seen 
such a change in stress which we think salutary in our times. 

Formerly, spirituality and holiness might well have been called 
“aristocratic”. Holiness seemed to consist in practices more suited 
to the “upper class’”’ in the Church: to be the preserve of a small 
élite or aristocracy of priests, monks and nuns rather than a field 
open to laypeople. It was an affair of long prayers, austere penances, 
solitude and silence. These austerities (always recognised by a sane 
spirituality as means to the end and not to be confused with the 
end itself) are seen to be just as necessary nowadays as heretofore 
but the stress is slightly different. What is essential in holiness (doing 
the will of God), although it always occupied the foreground in any 
true picture of Christian spirituality, has—we may say—been better 
lighted and shown to more advantage and more clearly. 

Christian spirituality—it has been said, very properly, by a French 
writer who apologises for using the neologism—has been ‘‘demo- 
cratised’”’. The stress now is on the very plebeian task of doing the 
duties of one’s state of life, of competence in one’s state of life: 
something that has become progressively more difficult as life 
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becomes more complex. Stress is placed quite simply on the impor- 
tance of one’s competence as a member of the human race: again, 
something that is becoming more difficult and complex. Without 
this competence—if it is culpable—we feel that religion is somehow 
unreal and bogus: and we are right. As well as being sincere we 
wish to be ciear-sighted about our motives, our emotions, our 
values. For example, we hope we will never substitute a certain kind 
of busy piety (which is very time-consuming) for the sterner demands 
of solid virtue. We shun the idea of religion as an ivory tower. 
We realise the need for a sensitive social conscience. We do not 
want our sympathy to be restricted by prejudice, conscious or 
unconscious. In short, in order to live as we know Christians ought 
to live today we have to do a good deal of uncomfortable thinking 
and uncomfortable examination of conscience. 

For this it is often not enough to have our general theory right. 
Right ideas have a curious way of being submerged by our emotions 
and distorted. It is necessary then to feel in the right way: to exper- 
ience the right emotion, at the right time and in the right amount. 
Squandering emotion on more or less unworthy objects is one of the 
mistakes to which we are most prone. 

There are many means—supernatural and natural—to help us 
‘a this effort of becoming genuine and integral. The criticism of 

kperience by literature is perhaps the humblest of these means 
but a very useful one. In assessing values, experience cannot be 
replaced but it must be critical experience. If we live and experience 
uncritically we may find ourselves at the end of life not noticeably 
wiser. The greatest books—of any period—cannot be read with full 
understanding without much experience. But here there is a circular 
reaction: experience helps reading and reading helps experience 
to be critical. This is the help reading can give to spirituality. 

In order to avoid the bogus, the sham, the superficial, the pompous, 
we must be able to recognise the cliché whether it be verbal, emotional 
or intellectual. The cliché is a comfortable shield against the sharp 
truth: a suit of secondhand thinking or feeling that fits comfortably. 
The cliché is expressed in words so trite, so familiar that it can no 
longer disturb us. And in order to uncover the complacent and the 
bogus we must disturb ourselves. The good writer is one who sees 
more clearly and feels more honestly than we do and expresses his 
vision and his experience in words that have a new vitality and 
freshness. He shakes us up and makes us reconsider. 

Literature helps to make us allergic to what is bogus and, in 
consequence, ready to receive what is genuine. That sensitivity to 
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vital values is so difficult to achieve (especially in this Admass age 
of propaganda, advertising and mass-media of communication) 
that the more help we have the better. 

But, of course, literature is not didactic. The writer.no longer 
sets out precisely to teach or the reader to learn. The critical attitude 
to experience is a consequence of reading. As a result of contact 
with the writer’s more skilful mode of expression, higher intelligence 
and heightened sensitivity our judgments become more valid: what 
was coarse is refined; what was over-simplified is complicated; what 
was shallow is deepened. 


UNREALISTIC LITERATURE 


In spite of all that has been said some serious-minded people 
may well fail to see what possible connection literature can have 
with religion. For them, at the most, literature is a pastime, a 
recreation, a fundamentally frivolous occupation that has nothing 
to do with reality. Among such people are often found those whose 
knowledge of literature is confined to what they “‘learned”’ in school. 
I have much sympathy with the variants of this serious-minded 
distrust: it may well be the right attitude to the kind of literature 
known, to the kind of book and poem by which it is believed 
literature is best represented. 

The basis of this distrust may well be a too-exclusive introduction 
to creative writing by way of nineteenth-century romantic literature. 
Nineteenth-century romanticism is—in its main lines and apart 
from one or two great men—the literature of escape from reality: 
something that no serious-minded person should tolerate. And yet 
this unrealistic literature takes up most of the teacher’s time in 
English classes in our secondary schools. 

It is useful to examine what happens when romantic poetry is 
presented to boys. Some, often the healthiest, think it somehow 
unmanly, odd and unreal, “soppy”. They are often right: much of 
it is. Unfortunately, then, because their reading is so limited, all 
poetry is assumed to be unmanly and literature is abandoned as an 
unworthy occupation. Others—not necessarily unhealthy but docile 
—accept the romantic attitude as the proper orthodoxy. Literature, 
for them, becomes a passport to cloud-cuckoo land and, in after life 
they are puzzled and disturbed by the assertion that literature has 
to do with the realities of life. They have learned to look on it as an 
opiate or an anodyne. Both attitudes are unsatisfactory and will be 
rectified only by commenting on romantic literature with the severity 
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that much of it deserves: whatever is taken seriously should be 
commented on severely and literature is no exception. For instance, 
the strictures of Dr. F. R. Leavis (especially in New Bearings in 
English Poetry) on the romantic attitude are still—in spite of some 
excessive generalising induced by a crusading spirit and a polemical 
purpose-——largely valid and worth careful consideration. 


It is unnecessary to go into the historical causes of the romantic 
attitude. It suffices to say that in 1756 a rather obscure preface-writer, 
Joseph Warton, wrote: “‘We do not, it should seem, sufficiently 
attend to the difference there is between a man of wit, a man of 
sense, and a true poet’’. That is a pernicious distinction. In fact, it 
came to be accepted that the true poet need not be a man of good 
sense or a man of wit. “Wit”, Mr. T. S. Eliot has defined as “a 
certain tough reasonableness”’: honesty, clear-sightedness, sincerity, 
rationality, the sense of the real. The poet (and the writer of prose) 
henceforth and until our own lifetimes was not encouraged to be a 
man of tough reasonableness, a man of common sense concerned 
with immensely important everyday things. He tends to be looked 
on as one removed from reality: he is the maker of dreams. Hence, 
for many people, literature appeared to be hopelessly and uselessly 
artificial. 


Now, all literature is artificial. Apart from the conventionalities 
of style and form, the writer makes a selection from reality upon 
which he imposes a pattern (of tragedy, for instance) which gives a 
clarity and a significance to events that do not seem at all clear in 
real life. His value as a writer, then, is to be judged by the ruthless 
honesty with which he sees reality (from which he selects) and by the 
good sense of the significance he attributes to his chosen part of 
reality. 

Again, “the sublime and the pathetic”, said Warton, “are the 
two chief nerves of all genuine poesy’. Notice the suspect word 
“‘poesy’’. The world of poesy is not the world of actuality. Literature 
should be somehow about men and women but the “‘sublime’”’ came 
to mean whatever is above and beyond the human condition: 
dreamy knights, white samite, moated granges. The “pathetic” 
meant not sad things but the poet’s own carefully nurtured sadness: 
a sadness, often, without sufficient cause or with none at all. Dr. 
Leavis describes the Victorian attitude as follows: “Poetry must 
be the expression of simple emotions and these of a limited class: 
the tender, the exalted, the poignant and, in general, the sympathetic. 
... Wit, play of intellect, stress of cerebral muscle had no place: 
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they could only prevent the reader being moved—the correct 
poetical response”’. 


ESCAPISM 


Romantic literature is the literature of escape: one escapes from 
drab reality to the sublime or the pathetic. It is worth noticing how 
many romantic poems begin with the words ““There was a time. . .” 
or their equivalent. There was a time and there is somewhere else a 
place—inaccessible except to wishful thinking—where skies are blue 
forever and where we do not have to bear reality, where we do not 
have to live like men: 


World-losers and world-forsakers, 
On whom the pale moon gleams. ... 


We must refuse to be taken in by sonority or rotundity. To forsake 
the world is cowardice. 

Escape that is conscious and temporary is a good thing very 
necessary in our noisy, restless times. That is why we play golf, or 
bridge, read detective stories or go to cowboy pictures. But un- 
conscious escaping, especially if it tends to be habitual (wholetime 
escaping is probably impossible physically and morally) is pernicious. 
It is the last kind of escaping that romanticism favours: escapism. 

It is not just an affair of single poems. The underlying and directive 
attitude constantly reappears: that it is nobler and better and, above 
all, more “‘poetic’’ to turn one’s back on the apparent ugliness of 
life and on the demands of living in order to find peace in escape. 

This is true of the poetry: it is also true, mutatis mutandis, of the 
prose. Romantic characters tend to become, inevitably, “‘characters”’ : 
caricatures, that is to say, and comic because they are exaggerations. 
Emotional situations are over-exploited and over-sustained so that 
true emotional values—bloated—become sentimentality. Evil is 
unreal: viewed, from a comfortable middle-class point of view, in 
the distance. Respectability is the rule and literature is for the lovely 
lady, swinging in a hammock, all an idle summer’s afternoon. 

Romantic literature has other faults. It is the literature of self-pity. 
One can make allowances for the well-known Ode to a Nightingale. 
Keats was very young, very ill and his skill in sheer verbal beauty is 
great. Besides the death-wish, the life-wish is obscurely at work in 
the young man but there remains a too unhealthy luxuriating in his 
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own misery. There is a certain childish pleasure in whining to attract 
notice. “I fall upon the thorns of life’, wrote Shelley, ‘I bleed’’: 
where neither the thorns nor the blood are as important as the 
poet’s own ego. Lachrymose passages in nineteenth-century prose 
writers (Little Nell and The Christmas Carol) show that even the 
best novelists were not above indulging in hyper-emotional nonsense. 

Careless writing is another fault. Poetry was to be composed in 
the first flush of “inspiration”: it was not to be corrected or worked- 
over. ““Where palsy shakes a few sad last grey hairs” deceives us 
into forgetting that it is a lament for baldness. It is unintentionally 
funny. Novels, too often written in weekly instalments of a required 
length, tend to be full of irrelevancies: purple passages of ‘‘des- 
cription” whose almost sole purpose is to fill space. Such writing is 
neither exact nor penetrating but slovenly. 

It was very difficult to break away from this tradition. Even 
Matthew Arnold, for all his “‘criticism of life’, wants to flee—like 
the Scholar Gypsy—from the haunts of men. It is not so much the 
‘criticism of life’’ that interests him as his own “‘thin, sweet melan- 
choly”’: so delicious a feeling and so suspicious. Arnold predicted 
that poetry would take the place of religion. He had little idea what 
was to happen with the aesthetes at the end of the century. Dr. 
Leavis describes what literature was like when Pre-Raphaelitism 
had developed to produce Swinburne, Pater, Oscar Wilde: it was 
‘an indulging of religious sentiment in a hushed cult of Beauty, 
a religiose sensuality, a retreat out of the profane world into an 
exquisite cloistral art’’. At the beginning of our century it was true 
—although it would never have been put in so many words—that 
the poet was “‘a sensitive refugee and not a man facing life’’. If 
literature were nothing more than that it would, of course, deserve 
contempt. Fortunately, modern writing is somewhat different. 

W. B. Yeats began with his own private brand of romantic 
unreality: the Yeatsian celtic twilight. In 1912 he achieved the rare 
feat of breaking free. His quatrain is famous: 


Though leaves are many, the root is one; 
Through all the lying days of my youth 

I swayed my leaves and flowers in the sun; 
Now I may wither unto the truth. 


Dr. Leavis says: “It is like an awakening out of drugs, a disin- 
toxication’’. Out of fairness to the greatest, perhaps, of the romantics, 
Wordsworth, it should be said (as Lionel Trilling has done) that, 
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in his later poems he was moving away from romantic deceptions. 
It is something we must all do: cast our illusions, pass from the 
lying romanticism of adolescence to maturity, wither unto the truth. 


MODERN WRITING 


Modern notions of literature lay stress on the importance of 
being austerely intelligent. This is rather chilling for those who are 
accustomed to the emotionalism of the romantics and who find, as 
a consequence, the rationality of the best modern criticism (that of 
Mr. T. S. Eliot, for example, in the essay The Social Function of 
Poetry) puzzling by reason of its disarming simplicity. ““The direct 
duty of a poet’’, says Mr. Eliot, “‘is to his language, first to preserve 
and second to extend and improve”. It may well be true, as Hugh 
Kenner says, that Eliot (an enfant terrible in disguise) wrote his 
essays, with his tongue approximately in his cheek, to mock the 
Times Literary Supplement pundits. He managed, however, at the 
same time, to write illuminatingly and with sincerity. One feels 
that the one short sentence I have quoted pricks the bubble of 
romantic pretentiousness. 

The writer’s direct task is to preserve, to extend and to improve 
his language. It is comparatively easy—if one has a reasonable 
acquaintance with literature—to recognise immediately the quality 
of the language in a poem or a prose passage. If the writer is good 
one sees immediately that he treats words with reverence and care. 
He does not fling them together, for instance, merely to produce a 
pleasant sound which is what some people believe is meant by 
“style”. The good writer can do so if he wishes: the cadences of 
Augustan prose or the “‘esse videatur” Ciceronian close are easily 
imitated. The good modern writer shakes words loose from con- 
ventional phrases. He avoids—unless his purpose is thereby served 
—the inevitable sequence of conventional metaphors and figures of 
speech. He refuses to be obsessed by conventional rhythms. He is 
intent on the exact meaning of words: not merely their dictionary 
meaning but their significance in their context and their connotations 
arising from association, memory-echoes or etymology. He is even 
conscious of the sound of words and their appearance in print. 
Words are new and fresh for him. He uses them in a lively way not 
as if they were ciphers. So he preserves and extends his language. 

This exact use of words promotes exact thinking and exact 
feeling. The importance of the writer’s intellect is reaffirmed. 
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Henceforth, we expect a writer—when he is dealing, as he always 
will, with emotional situations—to dominate his strongest feelings 
by the exercise of a keen intelligence. It is not enough any more for 
us to be moved: our emotional reaction must be a sound one. 

Again, in Mr. Eliot’s words, the writer—apart from providing 
the pleasure special to literature—should also ‘“‘communicate some 
new experience ... give some fresh understanding to the familiar 
. . . (express) something we have experienced but have no words 
for, which enlarges our consciousness or refines our sensibility. . . .” 

If, for example, a writer—with his peculiar care for words— 
expresses a common emotional experience, we may well be brought 
to understand that emotion for the first time clearly whereas, before, 
it was never examined. We may realise, then, that the experience is 
valid and genuine: we have been intellectually honest about it. Or 
we may see that it is given too much importance: that we have 
bloated it with sentimentality. Humility is needed to read a good 
writer because we are singularly attached to our conventional way 
of thinking and feeling, to our conventional way of expressing our 
thoughts and emotions. 

What T. S. Eliot says of the poet applies to all good writers. The 
poet “‘is not merely a more conscious person than the others; he is 
also individually different from other people and from other poets 
too and can make his readers share consciously in new feelings 
which they had not experienced before. . . . And in expressing them 
he is developing and enriching the language which he speaks’’. The 
new experience communicated varies not merely from individual 
to individual and from place to place but from time to time. There is 
nothing here of the relativity of situational ethics. Essential truths 
remain the same but our understanding of them can be deepened 
and our emotional reactions to them can be refined. ‘““This is 
obvious”’, says Eliot, “but what is not so obvious is that this is the 
reason why we cannot afford to stop writing poetry... .” 

That is to say, if writing stops or becomes congealed too long in 
any convention, then the immensely conscious men, who are the 
few great creative writers in any generation, no longer analyse or 
criticise our emotions. Popular best-sellers are not enough. In 
general the best-seller is popular because it is conventional: people 
read it because it says what they already think and feel. The secret 
of the best-seller is that it feeds back to the public, without a hint 
of criticism, what the public wants: the already accepted con- 
ventionality and sometimes even the merely smart. Our emotional 
reactions, however—if they are not constantly scrutinised—become 
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inadequate or exaggerated or otherwise inappropriate to the 
changing conditions of our lives. “For our language goes on 
changing, our way of life changes in our environment in all sorts of 
ways; and unless we have those few men who combine an exceptional 
sensibility with an exceptional power over words, our own ability, 
not merely to express but even to feel any but the crudest emotions 
will degenerate”. To avoid that degeneration is important to the 
Christian. 


A HARD LOOK AT REALITY 


We expect, then, of modern writers that they take a hard look at 
reality. We expect to find in their work the tough reasonableness 
of wit, “‘the play of intellect, the stress of cerebral muscle’. We do 
find these things without which a modern writer cannot hope to 
attract serious attention. 

Now, however, there is one question to be asked of those writers 
whose intellectualism is satisfactory. What do they say? This 
question is thought by some very fashionable critics to be un- 
necessary: the stress tends to be placed on the formal aspect of the 
writing. But, when all the fuss about the relationship of form to 
content is over, it must surely appear that when a work of art is 
expressed in words (that is, in symbols of thought) it is most im- 
portant to ascertain what is said. 

Few good modern writers, however, are tellers of plain tales. 
There is a surface story and surface realism but what the writer 
wishes to say is expressed more often by technical means: style, 
literary form, imagery, the colours of objects, repeated words, 
echoes from other writers—in short, all the paraphernalia of symbol- 
ism. This is true of James Joyce: true of all his books and particularly 
true of his Ulysses. 


JAMES JOYCE 


As is well known, the story of Ulysses is practically non-existent. 
The primary means of communication are literary techniques of 
presentation: style and literary forms. The fascinating and accurate 
surface realism catches our attention but the meaning lies deeper. 
It is in the background Homeric scheme (Cyclops, the one-eyed 
cannibal, becomes the Citizen, a narrowminded fanatical nationalist), 
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the Hamlet theme and other evocations mocking ancient times and 
belittling modernity. The meaning is more often in the style (con- 
scious pastiche, interior and exterior monologue, catechetical 
question and answer) than anywhere else. Joyce’s comment is in his 
manner. The question is still legitimate: what does he say? 

He shows us ourselves: Dubliners. He shows us shabby, mean: 
Dublin is not a city but a paralysis. The city is full of empty, in- 
efficacious talk. Sometimes the chatter is witty with a polished 
surface but, more often, it is badly informed and signifying nothing. 
People pride themselves on a culture that is, in fact, equivalent to 
modern chocolate-eating picture-going. The citizens are pompous, 
ignorant and doctrinaire. In all Joyce’s Dublin there is no wise man. 
Religion (observed by Bloom and the unsympathetic Stephen) is 
quasi-superstitious and religious services are irreverently attended. 
Dubliners are coarse but priggish. 

This is, of course, satire. It makes a selection of our worst points. 
It does not, therefore, give a complete picture but (we cannot lay 
a flattering unction to our soul) we recognise too much of what 
Joyce insinuates ever again to be complacently comfortable. 

Joyce’s attack on the sham and the bogus, as far as it goes, is 
largely valid. To put it in fashionable terms, his negative values are 
right. But what are his positive values? Are his books merely 
satirical criticism? Does he indicate any means of escape from 
meaninglessness? It would appear that he does not. 

Leopold Bloom, the hero, is no help. Bloom is likeable but un- 
aware. His is a fragmented mind nourished on the Edwardian 
equivalent of a Reader’s Digest. Stephen Dedalus is a broken reed. 
For him, art has an absolute positive value: the bust survives the 
city. But art—as Stephen conceives it—has little or nothing to do 
with living in the human condition. Molly Bloom appears to be the 
only element in Dublin that has the vitality to continue and survive. 
The last words in the book (Joyce, with his almost mad concentration, 
sought carefully for the right last word) are hers and optimistic: 
yes, I said yes, I will yes. She is signalled out as the one who accepts. 
But Molly’s words are spoken in a sexual context. Her optimism is 
biological optimism only: things will continue but the same as 
before. Men will be born to repeat the stupidity of their fathers. 
It is no wonder that Joyce constructed Finnegan’s Wake upon the 
historical theory of Vico: history is cyclic returning ever to repeat 
itself. 

It should be remembered that Joyce writes from the point of 
view (common to most of the great modern writers) that man is 
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unaided, completely without God. Man is rationalist: completely 
on his own. Joyce’s implied conclusion, then, is that of the unaided 
natural intellect: a very keen intellect but one that has rejected God. 
The natural, unaided intellect facing reality honestly ends in arid 
frustration. 

Although he puts forward no important positive values, Joyce’s 
negative values are true. The failure of the rationalist intellect is 
something we expect. God (‘‘a shout in the street’’) is only a memory 
for Joyce so that the predictable result of his contemplation of 
human beings, verified by the event, is a negation. 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


It would be hard to name a writer more different from, Joyce than 
D. H. Lawrence. Joyce is coldly intellectual: Lawrence can fairly 
be called anti-inteliectual. Lawrence’s hatred for the intellect, as 
he conceived it, shows itself in his work. His books lack organisation 
and direction, they are full of irrelevancies and longueurs. He wrote 
like this by preference and deliberately as if he were possessed by 
the outdated romantic notion of inspiration: everything that came 
into his head and moved him must go down. For this reason, if 
it were not for the recently-renewed interest in his work (largely a 
non-literary interest) Lawrence would not deserve mention. 

It should be said, however, that Lawrence was a fanatically 
sincere man: believing passionately that the values set forth in his 
novels were for the good of mankind and necessary for survival. 
I do not think he is a good writer but I am sure he is not a porno- 
grapher although many of his books (like many other much better 
books) can be—and perhaps are—read by non-literary readers as 
pornography. The true pornographer is never sincere and Lawrence 
was almost comically so. 

It was Lawrence’s belief that England’s green and pleasant land 
was blighted by industrialism, by artificial puritanism and hypo- 
critical conventionality. Man’s nature was stunted and perverted. 
For this he blamed what he called the “‘intellect”. He proposed as a 
remedy a return to the life of the senses: man must summon “‘the 
dark gods” that wait on the threshold of being. Lawrence’s ‘“‘dark 
gods” may be identified with the self-destructive element in Eros, 
in human love (analysed by Father Martin D’Arcy in The Mind 
and the Heart of Love) which must be controlled by the self- 
preserving, intellectual element if love is to be genuine. Lawrence 
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was playing around with the most destructive element, perhaps, in 
the human psyche without knowing what he was at. 

His negative values, then (condemning an excessive English 
puritanism) may be well enough. But his positive values (the libera- 
tion of the dark gods) lead to two very dangerous and socially 
destructive things. They lead first to fascism: Lawrence’s solution 
of the Australian problems he sets himself in Kangaroo is clearly 
fascist as weil as being grotesque and, perhaps, not a little im- 
pertinent. Lawrence’s positive values lead, in the second place, to a 
very suspicious kind of false mysticism. This is most obvious in 
The Plumed Serpent: a novel about an Irish woman liberated by 
becoming involved in a restoration of the ancient and rather horrible 
religion of the Aztecs and the Incas. The essence of this religion 
was, of course, a variation of the fertility cult with its “liberation” 
through ceremonial sex: Lawrence’s dark gods appear as they really 
are. So serious was the novelist that at one time (although admittedly 
he was very ill and subsequently abandoned the scheme) he proposed 
setting up a quasi-mystical, fascist society with, of course, himself 
as head. Poor Lawrence! Passionately sincere and very ill, he was 
totally without humour so that when he made his gesture against 
puritanical prudery in Lady Chatterly’s Lover he was often un- 
intentionally ludicrous. Although very dangerous for the young or 
immature, Lady Chatterly’s Lover, stripped in the bowdlerised version 
of the sexual descriptions, is no more than a cheap novelette. 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 


William Faulkner by no means neglects the intellect but, where 
Joyce is cold, Faulkner is warm and human. Joyce implies that 
the unaided human intellect, be it ever so keen, ends in frustration 
whereas, implicit in all Faulkner’s work, is the insufficiency of 
unaided human love. 

Faulkner writes the saga of the fictitious Mississippi county of 
Yoknapatawpha. His style is difficult and the shape and purpose of 
his books hard to grasp. He writes in a groping manner, struggling 
upwards to light as America struggles up through the inarticulate, 
private lives of the individuals he writes about. In the Yoknapataw- 
pha novels there is all the Mississippi delta or, even, all America: 
the ice-age grinding out the shape of the land, the virgin wildernesses, 
the bears and deer, the wandering tribes of Indians, the negroes and 
the pioneers, the civil war, the railways and modern America. This 
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is seen in relation to a smail group of families: in the light of its 
impact on the Sartorises, McCaslins, Snopes, Stevens and the 
negroes related to them sometimes by blood. In the wide scope of 
his writing we meet the good and the very evil. We meet also the 
fools, the scoundrels, the weak and the brutal who are all part of 
his history. Faulkner’s scope is big enough for him to demonstrate 
that human growth and history is a most complicated business: 
comic, tragic, wise, silly, good and inextricably evil. It is not to be 
told in a facile way. It is the story of the degeneration of people 
(black, white and red) and the progress of a continent. But progress 
means that things become bigger and more inhuman not better. 
It is the frustration of the unaided human heart. 

Faulkner writes with immense warmth of heart. He loves his 
Americans as well as he knows them. His warmth of feeling is proved 
in his moments of almost unbearable agony: Gavin Stevens’s 
reaction (in The Town) to the suicide of Eula Snopes. Or take, for 
instance, the scene in Go Down Moses where Ike McCaslin is con- 
fronted by the girl carrying in her arms his grand-nephew’s child 
and hers. Although she is pale-skinned he sees she is coloured. He 
realises too that she is his blood-kin anyhow (through his grandfather) 
before she had his white grand-nephew’s child. What has happened 
before happens again: men repeat the evil of their fathers and make 
the full reconciliation between black and white man impossible for 
a thousand years. Ike’s pure, unselfish, natural love is not enough. 
Again, Gavin Stevens is intelligent, wise, good, sure and quick of 
instinct and quixotic of heart. But in Requiem for a Nun it is Temple 
Drake (Mrs. Gowan Stevens) who has compounded with the evil so 
horribly described in Sanctuary. Love, truth, justice—the best 
natural kind—are not enough unaided. The tragic factor in 
Faulkner’s books is the inadequacy of the unaided human heart: 
the correlative of the necessity of grace. 


LAWRENCE DURRELL 


The four books of Lawrence Durrell’s Alexandrian Quartet 
(Justine, Balthazar, Mountolive, Clea) have aroused great interest 
and some doubts. It suffices to say here that their brilliance— 
whether merely superficial or not—is a welcome change from the 
low dullness of so many recent novels. The structure is that of the 
“n-dimensional novel’: the same love story told from many con- 
flicting points of view by a narrator who is a participant and to 
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whom all the time and space of the novels is present. This device 
is not original (Faulkner’s novels are n-dimensional) but it creates an 
illusion of universality which induces in the reader an obsessive 
concern for the characters. These are of all sorts: high cosmopolitan- 
society people (Nessim), demimonde (Pombal, Pursewarden, Justine 
perhaps) and the downright disreputable (Scobie). Only the dull and 
the colourless are omitted. Durrell’s scene is pre-war Alexandria 
(the city of the poet Cavafy): a paradise, apparently, for bohemian 
“‘liberalism’’; an outpost of the literate licentiousness of the Greeks. 
What binds us to the characters—in spite of their disorderly lives 
and dispersed personalities—is their kindness and tolerance for 
one another and their wrongheaded, frenzied but sincere search 
for love. A feeling of tragic frustration hangs over the books: the 
good and happy life is always just around the corner and always 
just missed. Modern moral liberalism, liberation from a fixed and 
inflexible moral code, tolerant scepticism about the nature and 
purpose of man do not work but end in tragedy or, at least (as in 
Clea), in heartbreaking frustration. Unaided human freedom is 
inadequate to solve life’s problems: it is not enough. 


UNAIDED HUMAN NATURE 


It would seem, then—if my analysis is correct—that, to modern 
more-or-less godless novelists, unaided human nature is inadequate. 
They suggest no way of making it adequate: their positive values 
are vague or nonexistent. But their negative values (what a friend 
has called their “negative morality”) are true and clearly stated: 
unaided human nature is not enough. 

If he continues to face reality squarely and honestly as he has 
been doing, godless man would seem to be left with alternative 
choices. He can (like the French exxistentialists or the beatniks) 
fall into despair and regard life as a nauseous absurdity not worth 
living. He can set up for himself an angry philosophy of despair, 
like Camus. But it is taxing human nature too hard to ask it to live 
on despair: man cannot do it. Alternatively, man can begin to look 
for help outside human nature: he can turn from contingent being 
to Supreme Being. Man, in his agony, may well begin to look for 
salvation: he may turn to God. 


ADVENT 


COLUMBA BREEN, O.S.B. 


THE SECOND COMING 


the sun, and in the moon and in the stars; and upon the 

earth distress of nations ... men withering away for fear 
and expectation of what shall come upon them. For the powers 
of heaven shall be moved; and then they shall see the Son of Man 
coming in a cloud with great power and majesty .. .” As we stand 
this year for the reading of the Gospel of the First Sunday of Advent 
we may be excused for stirring uneasily at its words. They must 
surely sound an echo—from the lips of Christ himself—of man- 
kind’s present fearful forebodings throughout the world. The 
realities of science have at last caught up on the language of apoca- 
lyptic. No less startlingly topical is St. Gregory’s homily at Matins: 
“Some of these things we have already seen happening, others we 
fear as imminent . . . We do not yet, indeed, perceive unmistakeably 
the signs in sun, moon and stars. But from present changes in the 
very atmosphere we conclude they are not far off’. St. Gregory’s 
misgivings were, indeed, unfounded, but we cannot thereby reassure 
ourselves about ours. 

The liturgy of Advent, therefore, would seem to open on a note 
of dread well in keeping with our prevailing apprehensions. This 
atmosphere of gravity is maintained by the change, at Mass, to 
violet vestments, the omission of the Gloria, the silence of the 
organ, and the absence of flowers on the altar. The theme, moreover, 
of Christ’s second coming, and the fateful judgment which will 
attend it, will recur throughout the entire season.! On the very eve 
of the Nativity the Church prays “that when he comes as Judge 
whom we have joyfully received as our Redeemer, we may look 
on him without dismay’’. 

Historians of the Liturgy, however, reassure us that foreboding 
is not the keynote of the Advent season, nor indeed is Christ’s 
second coming the proper object of the Church’s celebration. The 
prominence of this theme of the Parousia, as well as the exterior 
penitential notes we have already mentioned, is ascribed to Gallican 
influence. For long before Advent had become a liturgical season 
at Rome, Gaul (and Spain) had instituted—under the influence, 
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1. Cf. the Last Epistle on Quarter Tense Saturday, the Epistle of the Fourth 
Sunday, and especially the hymns of the Breviary. 
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it has been suggested, of Irish monks—a three weeks period of 
ascetical preparation—prayer and fasting especially—for Christmas. 


THE FIRST COMING 


The true kernel of the original Roman Advent is found in the 
Masses of December Quarter Tense, with the Sundays which 
enclose it. Here it is evidently the coming of Bethlehem which is 
central in the Church’s celebration: the Gospels tell of Our Lady’s 
Annunciation and Visitation, while the Second Collect of the 
Saturday—‘‘may we be freed from the slavery of sin by the new 
birth of your only Son’”—will reappear, slightly adjusted, at the 
day Mass of Christmas. The dominant note, therefore, in all these 
Masses is one of longing: Come, and show to us Thy face, O Lord 
... and we shall be saved; of trust: The Lord is near to all who call 
on him ... He Himself will come and save us; of joy and con- 
solation: As our guilt saddens us, may the coming of your only Son 
gladden us; Rejoice greatly, daughter of Sion, shout for joy, daughter 
of Jerusalem: behold your King comes to you, the Holy One and 
Saviour ;—Rejoice always in the Lord, again, I say to you, rejoice. 


THE ONE MYSTERY 


This sustained feeling of happy anticipation, which, in the 
Breviary antiphons and responsories, shows itself in a lyrical 
exuberance unique in the liturgical year, is something far deeper 
than a mere natural tenderness towards “the Babe of Bethlehem’’. 
For, through and beyond the historical event of Our Lord’s Birth, 
it is its mystery that the Church is celebrating. “This day is born 
to you a Saviour’. The Birth at Bethlehem is the cause of our 
joy, not as something complete in itself, but because it is the first 
act in the drama of our salvation. So that Christ’s second coming 
is not, as mediaeval liturgists held, a parallel theme to his first 
coming at the Incarnation. Rather is it seen by the Church as its 
completion, its full flowering. Viewed in this single perspective of 
the joyful anticipation of Christmas—‘“the annual joy of awaiting 
our Redemption’’, as the Collect of Christmas Eve expresses it—the 


2. The disquieting Gospel of the First Sunday owes its place to the historical 
accident that St. Gregory chose it that day to illustrate a disastrous storm 
which had swept Rome a few days before. 
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forbidding prospect of final judgment is softened to a humble 
reassurance. We have each year welcomed this Judge as our 
Redeemer. ‘“‘When these things come to pass’, the Gospel of the 
First Sunday continues, “look up, and lift up your heads, because 
your redemption is at hand’. 


JESUS CHRIST, THE SAME YESTERDAY, TODAY AND FOR 
EVER 


But Advent is something more than the celebration of the dawn 
and the zenith of our Redemption. There is an urgency, an actuality 
about the Church’s annual anticipation of Christmas that is not 
fully explained by the Coming of two thousand years ago, or the 
glorious Return—of which, Our Lord tells us, it is not for us “to 
know the times or moments’. “Come, and set us free; no longer 
delay’’; ‘““Behold the fullness of time has come in which God has 
sent his Son upon earth’; ““Awaken your power, Lord, and come; 
and succour us with all your might .. .” This crescendo of Excita’s 
Veni’s, Ecce’s, which reach their climax in the “O” Antiphons, 
pleads for the realisation of our desires in the present. We feel this 
with especial vividness in the Office of Christmas Eve, the climax 
of Advent: “Today you shall know that the Lord is coming, and 
in the morning you shall see his glory’; “Tomorrow shall the sin 
of the earth be destroyed”’; ““Tomorrow you shall go forth, and the 
Lord will be with you” “The liturgical year’, says Mediator Dei, 
“is no mere historical record. It is Christ himself living on in his 
Church’. In the present, yearly celebration of Christmas the first 
and second Comings are renewed or anticipated in their effects. 
This is the constant theme of the Sunday Collects. Awaken our 
hearts, Lord, and prepare in us the paths of your Son, so that through 
his coming we may serve you with souls cleansed from sin. (Second 
Sunday). And as each Christmas brings us the graces of Christ’s 
first coming, so is it already deciding the issue of his Return. ‘““He 
that believeth in him is not judged. But he that does not believe 
is already judged’. 


ADVENT A MEETING 


The word “Coming”, in fact, translates inadequately its New 
Testament idea—as if it were a “coming upon”, a taking of 
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humanity by surprise. Whereas the whole sense of this preparation 
for the Christmas mystery is that of a meeting between man and 
God, a reunion. This concept is solemnly and dramatically expressed 
in the first Responsory at Matins of Advent. I gaze from afar, and 
behold I see approaching the power of God, while a cloud covers the 
whole earth. Go out to meet him and say: Tell us, are you he who 
will reign over the people of Israel? Oh, children of men who dwell 
upon earth, ail of you, rich and poor together, go out to meet him 
and say ... Tell us, are you he who will reign over the people of 
Israel? Nor is it simply that God and man meet at the Incarnation, 
as in a painting of the Nativity, the One within the manger, the 
other beside it. The Incarnation itself is this meeting. The Lord 
himself will bestow happiness, and our earth shall yield its fruit. 
Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above, and let the clouds rain the 
Just One; let the earth open, and bud forth a Saviour. These texts of 
Ps. 84 and Isaias from the Advent offices sum up the whole economy 
of the Incarnation as foreshadowed in the Old Testament—the 
converging lines of divine mercy and human fidelity: Love and 
fidelity have met . . . Fidelity shall spring from the earth, and Holiness 
lean down from Heaven. Gradually in Revelation the divine attributes 
—God’s word, his spirit, his wisdom—will tend towards per- 
sonification; and the human mediator, the “anointed one of Isreal,” 
will progressively attain the quasi-divine stature of Daniel’s “Son 
of Man’. 


THE ADVENT PERSONALITIES 


In the Church’s celebration of the Christmas mystery, three 
figures stand out as mankind’s supreme representatives in this 
encounter with the saving God. The first is Isaias, whose 66 chapters 
are read in extenso at Matins for the four weeks of Advent. He 
is the prophet par excellence, prophecy, we might say, personified: 
the supreme assertion, that is, of God’s dominion over history, 
and his saving designs upon mankind. But, in his historical context, 
he is also the paramount example of unbounded trust in God: 
“If you will not believe, you shall not survive’’.2 Second on the 
scene is John the Baptist, “‘the voice”, as he himself claimed, 
foretold by Isaias, “‘of one crying in the wilderness: Make straight 
the way of the Lord’. Apart from that cry, which resounds daily 
throughout Advent in the versicle of Lauds, three of the four 
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Sunday Gospels are devoted to the Baptist. He is indeed the last 
of the prophets, but, on the testimony of Christ, “more than a 
prophet”. For he is eminently the ‘‘Witness”—“‘to the Light coming 
into the world’, to the Presence unsuspected in men’s midst, to 
the “Lamb of God that takes away the sin of the world”. The 
culminating figure in this deputation is Our Lady. In her, humanity 
not merely trusts, unshaken, like Isaias, in the God who will “rend 
the heavens and come down”’; nor, like John, simply bears witness, 
“rejoicing without measure at the Bridegroom’s voice”. In her 
alone ‘“‘the earth shall yield its fruit’; in her “the earth opens and 
buds forth a Saviour”. Alone of the year’s four anthems to Our 
Lady, that of Advent does not address her as Queen, but simply 
as Mother, Alma Redemptoris Mater. And yet, in the same anthem 
she is proclaimed ‘‘Virgin before and after’? her motherhood; for, 
in her, humanity is presented to Christ as a virgin bride, “in splen- 
dour, without spot or wrinkle or any such thing ... holy and 
without blemish’. 


THE MESSAGE OF ADVENT 


It is perhaps in these three figures that we can most easily read 
the message of Advent for the world today—and for ourselves. 
The whole head is sick, and the whole heart is sad. Few will dispute 
the relevance of these words from Isaias which we read on the 
First Sunday of Advent. The world’s need of a saviour is only 
too evident to itself. What it must learn from Isaias is not merely 
the helplessness of man to save—Turn away from man in whose 
nostrils is breath, for of what account is he ?—but that salvation is 
of God alone: J, J am the Lord, and besides me there is no Saviour. 
But the prophecies of Isaias have already come true: To us a Child 
has been born, to us a Son given. It is for us who are, even if “‘least 
in the kingdom of heaven’, greater thereby than the Baptist, to 
share his mission of giving light, by our lives, ‘‘to those who sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death, to guide their feet into the 
way of peace’. But for most of us, our witness will not be the 
dramatic one of John on the banks on the Jordan. It will be, rather, 
the quiet “Fiat”? of Our Lady, our unspoken “‘Yes’”’ to whatever 
share God asks us to take in the saving mission of his Son. 


PATHS TO HOLINESS: VI 


THE FRANCISCANS 


EDMUND DouGAN, O.F.M. 


oO two people who look upon the same scene see exactly the 
N same vision. No two listening to the same orchestra hear 
precisely the same music. No two saying the same prayer 
find themselves in identical relationships with God. No two 
vocations, even to the same Order, are ever carbon copies of one 
another, for vocation is as individual as personality. ¥ 
And yet there are scenes that attract most of us, melodies that 
are loved the world over, ways of coming to God, and of welcoming 
God’s coming to us, that seem made for very large numbers of 
human hearts. 


FRANCIS’S DISCOVERY 


Before attempting to state, in a few short pages, what con- 
stitutes for so many the initial attraction and afterwards the 
energising drive of the Franciscan way to holiness, which of all 
the ways appears to attract the greatest diversity of personalities, 
it might be well to state clearly, first of all, an historical fact. 
Francesco (St. Francis) Bernardone of Assisi is for social historians 
typical of one at least of the two classic limitations that served as a 
tank-trap to stop the social climbing of medieval bourgeois wealth. 
At the beginning of his life he was, on the outside, what one would 
have expected his father’s son to be. It was the thirteenth century 
in Italy. And his merchant father was a run-of-the-mill example 
of the break-away minor (little man) of his day. He was an acute 
businessman, determined by energy and initiative to be quit com- 
pletely of the ties of feudal dependancy and to become the equal 
of the upper-class majores (big people) and nobles who still domi- 
nated life in Europe. Bernardone was, in this literal sense, caught 
between two fires: he was middle-class. Unexpressed but implicit 
in his life was the assumption that the desired social ascent could 
and would be brought about by means of riches and show-off 
expenditure. And it would seem that only two things really set 
limits to the power of money in this middle-class effort to become 
the social equal of the grandees: lack of noble blood on the one 
hand, religious reaction on the other. Francis’s life was a case in 
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His finding his way to holiness began when he discovered, 
through the grace of God and the nagging of his own honesty, 
that the search for wealth and social position that surrounded his 
youth was an obstacle to the search for real nobility that his 
character and temperament demanded. And this to such a point 
that he concluded that the only really effective thing for him to 
do was to clear the ground for the one by eliminating the other 
altogether, by abandoning money and property wholly and entirely. 
In that sense he was a radical. But the obverse of his vision made 
him also a traditionalist, and in a sense that saved him from 
becoming just another angry young man: for he came to see, 
vividly and contagiously, that the real nobility of rich and poor 
alike lay, not in their castles and their temporal state, nor in their 
blue-blooded descent, but in their being literally and genuinely, 
and—dream of dreams!—consciously brothers of Christ, God’s 
Son, and living tabernacles of the Holy Trinity. All baptized 
Christians, majores or minores, good or bad, were already nobles! 
Why search farther! 

Normal life, he felt, would be so different if only everyone could 
be brought to discover thus with him the real secret of chivalry, 
which they all loved and to the service of which he had given so 
many years of his youth. Once he had found the secret himself, he 
felt an imperative need to preach and sing about it in the most 
unlikely places: he would be the Herald of the Great King, to 
remind men by his life and his conversation of the good news that 
so many had forgotten. 

There was no condescension in this approach of Francis: he was 
too genuine and simple ever to condescend to anyone. He began 
with himself. And the many agonies that are necessary for spiritual 
purification were already well known to him. It was indeed through 
small eternities of prayer and fasting, through utter cost-what-it- 
might fidelity to the inspirations of God—a fidelity tested in the 
service of lepers and throughout the long terrors of lonely interior 
trials—that he had finally been led to take at its real value the 
secret of the good news of the Gospel ... God had loved the 
world to such a point that he sent on earth, as a man, his only- 
begotten Son, whose infinitely perfect life and sacrifice were from 
all eternity the model and key to authentic, bed-rock human living. 

It was at that point only that he could appreciate enthusiastically 
the fact that all of us are trusted and loved, and spoiled to the 
point. of heart-break by the omnipotent God, whose Name we 
are not fit to mention, but who created us and the elements around 
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us, the earth with its natural beauties and its skies, the universe of 
silent space ... whose co-equal Son became a man to show us 
how to live perfectly . . . and is forever pleading with us to accept 
a share in and to live thoughtfully by his divine life. With that 
realisation went the sad reflection—for the saint a searing pain— 
that, because he would not force his wonderful gift of himself on 
thoughtless men, God the Incarnate was neglected, pushed aside, 
even disdained. Francis made the sad discovery for himself, and 
was overpowered by the desire, the need to make some reparation, 
to warn his friends (everyone he met) by example even more than 
by word, that such forgetfulness, whether induced by fastings and 
the thunder of technicolour wars, or by the grasping life of trade, 
brought its own inescapable penalty, the ache of an empty heart. 
And that if one wanted to live fully, one must needs be purified 
first of cluttering selfishness. For the fullness of life could only be 
of God. Imitation is the highest form of praise, and Francis sought 
first of all to return in his own life the graciousness of God’s 
invitations, of his trust, of his incredible goodness. He would live 
as closely as possible to the way in which Christ had lived, and 
hope that in so imitating the external life of the Incarnate God, 
he could acquire something of his mind and outlook. But he did so 
in his own vivid, simple, poetic, down-to-earth and yet so sublimely 
idealistic and courageous way. It is evident in every story told of 
him, from the sermon by the first Crib at Greccio to the wonderful 
prayer of conformity on Alverna before he received the stigmata. 
The courtesy and self-effacement of it, the conviction and ardour 
that inspired it, account perhaps for the fact that so many ever 
since who share to some extent his temperament, have been able 
to appreciate his ideal and make it, within the limits of their 
capacity, their own. 


POVERTY 


The quasi-romantic element in Franciscanism seems to be a 
large part of its attraction for many souls. But to it must be added 
two other elements that are more important: the freedom for 
personal development that it confers, in cutting its members loose 
from material ties, and the corresponding control of law and 
Rule that keeps them from a life of anarchy. Both these aspects 
are evident in the founder’s life-story and are soon brought to the 
notice of every aspirant..The climax of Francis’s purgative pre- 
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paration came after Mass one morning when three gospel texts 
were lighted up from inside for him by the Light that guides the 
saints. He had gone to the church with two companions specially 
to pray for light to see the way. After Mass he opened the Gospel 
three times and happened on the texts one after the other (Mt. 
19:21; Lk. 9:23; and Lk. 9:3). They were all restatements by Christ 
of his key to freedom, his appeal to abandon once and for all 
worldly care, to throw oneself on the goodness of God, and to 
carry every day in trusting confidence the cross of sorrow and joy 
that providence sent: “Jesus said to him, If thou hast a mind to 
be perfect, go home and sell all that belongs to thee; give it to 
the poor, and so the treasure thou hast shall be in heaven; then 
come back and follow me”. Francis was overjoyed because he 
regarded the message as addressed personally to him and he 
exclaimed: “This is what I want to do, this is what I have been 
looking for, and what with all my heart I desire’? (1 Ce., 22). The 
literal mind of him saw it as his charter to freedom: his was to be 
the privilege of owning nothing at all, like our good Lord Himself, 
in order to be like him. St. Clare later spent a large part of her life 
defending this “privilege of poverty” for the Poor Clares, inspired 
perhaps by the scene that soon set Assisi talking: Francis and 
Bernard of Quintavalle distributing in the streets, and in handfuls, 
the money got for the sale of Bernard’s goods . . . It shocked some 
at least into realising that here was something fresh and new. 

The very newness and freshness of the movement gave certain 
critics, who know so much and understand so little, the idea that it 
is based on individual interpretation of God’s message very akin 
to Protestantism. In fact, of course, neither Francis nor his move- 
ment have ever been without authoritative guidance. The saint’s 
first impulse was to submit “‘his”’ texts to the priest who had said 
Mass for him that morning, to ask if he might take them literally. 
One wonders how that unknown parish priest felt when later on 
he saw the result of his courageous, enlightened and idealistic 
affirmative .. . There have always been, in the growth of the Order, 
and in the holiness of its saints, these two poles: the gospel invita- 
tions and the guidance of the Church, enthusiasm plus obedience 
to Rome. The true Franciscan in fact must learn to find in obedience 
another way to unselfishness that leads to conscious living with 
God, another form of his privilege of poverty. Especially when 
that obedience is through lawful ecclesiastical authority to the 
Holy Ghost. We have the words of Francis in his Testament: 
“When the Lord drew Friars into my care, no one showed me what 
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I ought to do, but the Most High Himself revealed to me that 
I ought to live according to the form of the holy Gospel. This 
I caused to be written out in few words and simply and the Lord 
Pope confirmed it for me’’. He imposed also on the Generals of 
the Order, and is thought to have been the first founder to do so, 
the duty: “‘of asking the Lord Pope for one of the Cardinals of the 
Holy Roman Church to be governor, protector, and corrector of 
this Order, that always subject and submissive at the feet of the 
same Holy Church, and steadfast in the Catholic faith, we may 
observe the poverty, humility and the holy Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which we have firmly promised to do’’. 


THE FRANCISCAN SPIRIT 


And so we see some of the elements that combine to make the 
appeal of the Franciscan vocation: grace to react with deliberation 
against the temptation of trying to make life seem satisfying apart 
from the one thing necessary; the desire to be wholly and thoroughly 
true to that light once and for all; the vivid perception of the Incar- 
nation as the centre and meaning of life in every age of the world’s 
history, and the consequences of reverence and joy and brotherly 
service that flow from it; the freedom to be genuinely and simply 
oneself in God’s service which is the counterpart of the renunciation 
of property made with conviction and completeness; but at the same 
time the guidance of God the Holy Ghost, through lawful ecclesias- 
tical authority, to ensure safe conduct and real co-operation in the 
effort of the Church militant to achieve the kingdom of God on 
earth. 

Basically, the Franciscan vocation is, under God, a result of the 
appeal made to a certain kind of temperament and personality by 
one or other of these fundamental notes of Franciscanism, or of 
their derivatives. Through the long history of the movement certain 
elements have at times been stressed more than others, certain 
specialised forms of activity accepted by particular groups, certain 
mitigations of the primitive rigour of the early days made necessary 
by circumstances and accepted legitimately and with the blessing 
of Rome. Thus from one seed there has grown up a forest of trees, 
all belonging to the Franciscan family, and all trying to live by the 
same spirit and to attain holiness by what is, in all the most impor- 
tant places, the same route. Fruitful as this diversity undoubtedly 
is, it makes it impossible in a few paragraphs to explain all shades 
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of Franciscanism. Vocation is ultimately but the way in which the 
Paraclete uses the circumstances of our environment and character 
to persuade us to become one with him who is the Way to the 
Father. One can only talk here of the great steps and the general 
lines on which the Franciscan soul, priest, brother, sister or lay 
tertiary, finds out the depths of meaningfulness that are in the 
call of the Holy Ghost. Details and circumstances will differ in all 
these groups, even in the development of every new individual 
within each group, and yet the essential coming close to God is 
made possible for all by following the same singposts . 


THE YOUNG FRANCISCAN 


Shall we take as subject of analysis a young novice to the clerical 
state in the first Order? He has, we shall presume, read of St. 
Francis and been attracted by the radiance of his thorough-going 
sincerity with people as with God. He comes to the novitiate to 
try to be like that, to try to become a priest through whom God 
shall shine for men, a priest who will unselfishly spend himself, 
with good humour and humanness and joy for the souls of others. 
To bring them the happiness of Franciscan peace. Very likely he 
has never counted the cost of that ideal. Sufficient, in -God’s 
providence, perhaps, were the burdens of his schooldays: he has 
plenty of time to weigh up, question, test himself, and decide. He 
is as yet committed to nothing final. 

A bare novitiate room, with just a bed and a small table, an 
enamel basin on an iron stand, and a fairly reliable wooden chair. 
It is like dream-land for the first week or two. An old habit, and 
sandals that chafe newly unstockinged feet, a rough woollen shirt 
and pants, and one is fitted out for the big adventure. The sense of 
freedom is very real, and catching: nobody minds the hardship— 
just yet. 

The days pass into weeks and the weeks into months and ‘the ' 
novice begins to get some idea of what is really at stake. Instruction - 
follows instruction, and day follows day of silent thinking and 
prayer, broken only by short enough periods of games and sport. 
There are many laughs and much merriment as companions treat 
one another to various showings of ineptitude in matters of ceremony 
and regulation. But the sense of personal responsibility soon replaces 
the normal external conformity of school-days. Reflection becomes 
a need. And gradually the unity of the Franciscan outlook sinks in, 
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as the three great sources of Franciscan spirituality are explained 
and inter-related and fall into place in the body of Catholic ascetical 
theology: the life of St. Francis; the Rule with the laws and customs 
of the Order; and the seven and a half centuries of Franciscan 
tradition as portrayed in the lives of the Order’s saints and the 
teaching of its great doctors. It is brought home to one how 
amazingly the intuitions of the founder and the graces of enlighten- 
ment that God gave him were an anticipation of the teaching of the 
doctors. With their orchestration of theology around the Primacy 
and Kingship of Christ and the glories of his Blessed Mother, they 
but transposed into the scholastic mode the contemplation of the 
goodness of God from which the Lauds of the Poverello sprang, 
and his Canticle of the Sun. The learned and the simplest of souls 
can and do understand the magnetism of that goodness, and fly 
to the Father with the familiar love and trust taught us by the Son, 
and made possible through the gifts and fruits of the Holy Ghost. 

The novice graps this first on the theoretical level. It may be a 
long time before attempts at personal prayer bear their fruit in 
that living, all-the-day-long relationship with God that is the basis 
of real holiness. There must first be many successive deepenings. 
The special mortifications and humiliations of the novitiate may be 
small in themselves, but little by little they call forth generosity 
and constancy. Its special temptations will make the going arid at 
times—for the old man is as yet far from dead. The choral office, 
day and night, proves a consolation to most, though that too can 
present its problems . . . Past diversions for instance, even the most 
trivial and ordinary of them, have a strange attraction when one 
is on the hill-climb: an unobtainable cigarette may seem as impor- 
tant as a camp-fire ... 

All in all, the novice who perseveres approaches his first profession 
with the conviction that he still has a lot to learn. He is perhaps 
more deeply pious now, more fervent than before, but his fervour 
is more controlled and prudent. He has learned at least that with 
enthusiasm and abandon must also go discipline and authority, 
and that Franciscan obedience constitutes the most searching 
proof of his readiness to give all for God. 


STUDENTHOOD 


The subsequent years of studenthood will bring their own trials, 
their own joys and their own maturing. The difficulty now will be 
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to harmonise into a living unity prayer and study; to balance the 
fluster of necessary examinations and the quiet of recollection, 
silence and detachment. So as finally to produce a leader. And not 
just any kind of leader, but one who is informed and dynamic 
while also being calm and prudent and above all authentically holy, 
in an open-hearted Franciscan way. 

Much will depend on the balance of the young man’s personality, 
on his intellectual contacts and on his obedience to directives. 
Superiors will try to keep a watchful eye on all three. Much will 
depend particularly on his fidelity to the lonely asceticism of 
prayerful reflection and devotion to duty in his private cell, where 
no one ever enters except himself, and where there is no one to 
correct his slackness except his angel guardian and his own con- 
science. The student’s cell will be almost as barren of furniture as 
the novice’s, and of physical comfort there will be only what is 
necessary for health and fruitful work. The lonely fight can be really 
trying because it is so constant, but sympathetic help and advice is 
always at hand. Breathers, from which one returns refreshed, are 
of course vitally necessary: times of recreation will be enjoyed, 
and games a not unimportant part of formation. There will also 
be frequent walks and discussions with companions, or with 
professors and fellow university students, during which, now and 
then, a phrase will perhaps strike a spark that can have a lasting 
effect for good on the rest of a man’s life. There is in fact a sense in 
which, like members of a large family, Franciscan students are the 
instruments of their own education. Discussion groups and debates 
are therefore encouraged. Ideals, it is realised, will be kindled, 
discouragement lightened, disappointments softened and turned 
into something of value, security established by manly companion- 
ship that is as little as possible ridden by the barriers to transparent 
communication that often make life in everyday society a thing of 
tense watchfulness. There will always be the “Father Master’’, 
who travels the road with the students, to help them with his 
wisdom, his encouragement and his inspiration. He it is who must 
show them how to set about fusing for better living the academic 
knowledge that they acquire in their courses with the ideals that 
are their heritage. 

The central and great ideal must always be to imitate, in mind 
and manner, the Son of God. The students must strive to acquire 
his mind in so far as that can possibly be done within the natural 
and supernatural limitations of each one’s personality. They must 
strive to acquire the mind of Christ especially, may it be remarked, 
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in their attitudes to the problems of their future apostolate—the 
religious, social and political tangles of the world of today. This will 
entail very serious, reflective, and well-guided study of the life and 
personality of our Divine Lord, in deeply meditated reading of the 
Gospels; and a corresponding correlation of that living knowledge 
with the natural sciences, literature, philosophy and theology in 
their relation to contemporary conditions. Not only that, but the 
students must learn to be articulate about these matters. There is 
no doubt that Cardinal Cushing was right when in a recent article 
he said that, if St. Francis were alive today, he ‘“‘would use the 
press, radio, television, movies and all channels which provoke, 
promote or perfect the thought of the people, the exercise of their 
minds”. To be able to use well even one of these means towards a 
fruitful apostolate a man must acquire more than ordinary technical 
skill as well as academic knowledge .. . 

A decade is a short enough time for such a preparation, and time 
flies. The work will be a challenge that will demand that a man 
give of his very best in effort, give, give, give in study and prayer 
and practice, without hoarding talent or energy, without counting 
the cost, without retaining anything as his own, not even time. 
St. Francis would surely be scandalised to find a twentieth century 
Communist agent preparing with more enthusiasm for his mission 
than a Franciscan for the priesthood! Generosity—surely a very 
real expression of seraphic poverty—must be the keynote of those 
years of readying. The constant, unreserved gift of self, the real 
humility that is self-forgetfulness in its literal sense, is the Franciscan 
ideal. Only the empty vessel can really be filled anew. Nothing else 
is good enough to bring to God that he may change the water into 
wine. The student has to reach out always towards that. It is his 
road to holiness. The sacrificial offering of his life and talents, 
which he made in his vows and renews every day at Mass in a spirit 
of humility and with a contrite heart, must penetrate every facet of 
his day. He must become more and more simple, in the sense of 
flying all sham and veneer and being utterly sincere, dependent 
and dedicated in the service of the Great King. 


THE LOVE OF GOD 


His offering of himself is to be a royal service, and royal courtesy 
must be its hallmark. The shedding of what is artificial and sham 
has two functions. It is doubly a preparation. It is a preparation 
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for what the true Franciscan apostolate must be—one of real 
friendship for the smoking flax of even the most broken-down 
humanity in which there is still a spark of godliness. But it is also, 
anteriorly to that and more personally. a preparation for the 
reception of the love of God. 

The gifts of God (Deus caritas est) is never wanting to us, but we 
have erected barricades to its invasion. Love is proved on the 
human level by the gradual and conscious dropping of pretence 
and protective poses between lovers, in the confidence that they 
are no longer needed and that respect and helpfulness will endure 
without them. If one could only get deep into the meaning of that 
opening of the heart in regard to God, if one could really accept 
his overtures and make that acceptance the heart of one’s prayer, 
one would be well on the way to being capable of saying the Our 
Father! And the person who can repeat conscientiously and without 
reserve the petitions of the prayer which Christ taught is close 
to being wholly responsive to God’s love, wholly charitable, wholly 
Christlike. Was that not why St. Francis prescribed a chapelet of 
Paters for the Brothers in the Order, to be repeated daily with the 
canonical hours of the clerics? One recalls, in regard to it, the saint’s 
own prayer of simplicity, which on one occasion when he was 
observed without knowing it, lasted a whole night: ““My God and 
my all”. This interior conformity with Christ in charity is the 
theological fulfilment of the virtue of poverty. 

In moments of consolation one realises that from the Franciscan 
vows, with their special overtones, there flows a great peace. Know- 
ing that divine providence, working through the goodness of 
generous Christian hearts, will provide, the Friar can abandon with 
joy the security of riches and family life and independence, in order 
to leave as much room as possible for God to take possession of 
his whole personality. Leon Bloy once compared the relief he 
obtained from worry after the reception of the sacrament of Penance, 
to breathing God through an open door. The young Franciscan 
who is faithful sooner or later experiences the joy of that Presence. 
And it is a blessing that is necessarily self-diffusive in his apostolate. 
He will try to bring to his benefactors the One Who can reward 
their goodness. 


THE FRANCISCAN PRIEST 


And so we come to the priesthood. The Franciscan apostolate, 
being so centred on the Incarnation, must be supremely sacramental. 
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From the beginning of the Order, the whole sacramental system thet 
surrounds the Blessed Eucharist has been the object of unceasing 
tenderness and wonder. The reverence shown priests by Francis 
the deacon is proverbial. And the reason for it is clear: “I act thus’’, 
he tells us himself, “because I see nothing bodily in this world -of 
the Most High Son of God of God himself, except his most holy 
Body and Blood, which they receive and which they alone administer 
to others’’. The same reverence is the reason why the early Friars 
spent so much of their time repairing and adorning neglected 
churches, when a broom or a mason’s hod became the symbols of 
a very real adoration. 

When a Franciscan becomes a priest, this wonder is intensified. 
His own Mass will henceforth be for him Bethlehem and Calvary 
every day. When he distributes Holy Communion he will vividly 
recall the Last Supper and the feeding of the thousands who 
hungered and thirsted in the desert for God. The sixth chapter of 
St. John and the accounts of the Last Supper become his hope and 
his confidence, and all the day long he will meet in his apostolic 
labours their fulfilment. It is there for those with eyes to see: 
fraternity, charity, spirit and life, the presence of God in the mystical 
body, taking the place of enmity, dissent, emptiness and death. 
Sometimes he has the happiness of being instrumental in bringing 
them about, but all the time he worships in the souls he meets, as 
well as in the Church, all those communications of the divine life 
that flow ultimately from the. Blessed Eucharist. Every meeting 
with a fellow-man is a prayer, because the Franciscan priest who 
imitates the Poverello is determined, like him, to take Christ at his 
word, to remember the indwelling of the Blessed Trinity and never 
to treat people merely as humans, never to work among them for 
merely human motives, for the bread which perishes. His efforts 
not to heed intermittent ‘clouds on his horizon of joy, even if the 
clouds blow into a storm of incomprehension or injustice, make 
his whole apostolate a turning to God. And gentleness and reverence 
are the natural consequence of his whole attitude. If God loved 
men so much why should a Franciscan cavil at loving them truly? 
Thus there is no dichotomy between prayer and action in his life: 
his apostolate is‘ not an extra, for him it is one of the essential 
means of perfection. , 


SUFFERING 


When he fails or falters, confession will be for him an act of 
faith and self-oblivious: adoration in the presence of God—like 
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that of the palsied man whom his friends lowered through the roof 
at Capharnaum to lay him at the feet of Mercy Incarnate. It will 
bring as unfailing a consolation. Conversely, the Franciscan priest’s 
apostolate of the confessional will be given a special tonality, and 
will be the means of bringing him continually closer to God, through 
the wonder of the goodness that God has hidden in human weakness, 
ready to be raised to responsiveness by an understanding word of 
light. He will be, besides, always and everywhere, at the disposal 
of anyone who needs him, to console, to uplift, to encourage, to 
recall, to bless, and to establish in peace. St. Francis had such 
intense sympathy with the suffering Christ that it burned the 
stigmata on his body. A priest who patterns his life on Francis’s 
example cannot shirk the claims of suffering. When receiving the 
habit, he publicly professed his determination never to glory except 
in the Cross of Our Lord. His personal sufferings of body and soul, 
and those of all suffering humanity, will remind him, not just of a 
cross, any cross, but of that Cross to which Christ too is nailed. 
And Franciscan devotion to the Passion, cultivated after the 
example of the great saints of the Order, will have taught him to 
look, not so much at the Cross itself as to the Crucified. His ideal 
here too will be to reach some degree of conformity with the mind 
of the Saviour ... Thus when the sick call for him and look to 
him for help, he will try to bring them a little of the resignation and 
courage of Christ, not only through the sacrament of Extreme 
Unction when he is privileged to administer it, but also by his own 
calm and closeness to the Source of consolation ... All crosses 
thus well carried lead to Calvary, and from there the dread Good 
Fridays of human life are but preludes to Easter dawns. 

When the priest’s apostolate is exhausting and apparently 
thankless, and his best efforts forgotten and fruitless, the sacramen- 
tal remedy will still be at hand. He will be mindful of the character 
given his soul in Baptism, Confirmation and Holy Orders, and of 
the right to the necessary graces of his state that these sacred seals 
give him. He will not lose heart easily. At times he will, perhaps, 
recall dreary days during his studenthood, when the divine office 
helped a lot, or the rosary, or a simple word with a confrére. And 
these helps are still to hand. He will certainly turn instinctively to 
Mary, through whom God the Son became Man, and who, there- 
fore, in a very intimate way, has graced the thinking and devotion 
of the Order from the very beginning. She, through whom a stable 
became the court of the Great King can make sublime the most 
pedestrian human situations, and inspire to uplift and poetry 
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where without her there was but dreary prose. Finally, the Friar 
who is tempted to discouragement will not forget the brotherliness 
of the convent, the sympathy of the Brothers, the help of the Poor 
Clares ... He will ask them to pray and then quietly await God’s 
good time. 

Family problems that confront him in his ministry he will 
approach in the same transforming spirit of sacramental faith. His 
advice will be simple and homely and understanding, while being 
full of reverence. And thus he will try to draw people into the warm 
circle of divine intimacy and confidence to which the maturing of 
his efforts to emulate the seraph of Assisi has brought him. 

Father’s personal life becomes so different with the years, as 
that message of Francis takes more and more complete possession 
of him: that God is anxious to come to all of us, but that only 
with selflessness can we prepare for or appreciate his coming. 
Now, when periods of darkness and desolation come his way, as 
come they must, his strength is in the oft-proved faith that God is 
still there—even if he is asleep in the stern of the boat. Suffering 
teaches him, with more than just notional knowledge, the old and 
basic truth of Christian holiness, that the soul which is to partake 
of the life of Christ—to “eat of me” as the Lord Himself put it— 
must be strong with a strength that is acquired only by weathering 
many a storm. Cibus sum fortium, cresce et manducabis me ... 
He will perhaps not be capable, physically, or psychologically of 
anything close to the strength that was Francis’s, or his asceticism, 
but he will try to be faithful to the relatively gentle asceticism that 
is imposed by the Rule and regulations at the present day. This 
too will in time lead to a growth in strength, and that growth will 
necessarily imply the perfecting of the theological virtues and the 
moral virtues, in patience, and mildness and silent calm. The 
process will frequently be painful, and will continue to require 
many sacrifices and separations. 


FULL OF GOD 


But gradually, with a deep joy that transfuses pain and transforms 
it, the faithful Franciscan soul learns the real meaning of life, the 
meaning of creatures, and of the priesthood of nature and grace 
that it is its function to perform. As Blessed Angela of Foligno 
says so beautifully: Hic mundus plenus est Deo. Full of God! The 
Friar finds himself living out a unified and sanctified vision of 
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reality, in the peaceful light of Christ. Surrounded by the continual 
restfulness of God’s presence, he remains optimistic and full of a 
deep, sometimes undemonstrative, but very real joy. Hard times 
cannot quell that optimism, and the good Friar will continue to 
take his place with his fellow creatures in singing their canticle of 
praise, even when they try to praise God with their lips, while their 
hearts are cold to him. He will be too busy about important 
things to bother about insults and slights, or he will learn to 
receive them with kindness and charity, as Jesus received the 
traitor’s kiss. 

The success of a lifetime of detachment for charity will be proved 
when he himself comes to receive that kiss, which so many people 
think to be like that of Judas, but which St. Francis hailed as a 
joy and a release, the kiss of Sister Death. It is instructive to 
meditate the psalm which was on the lips of Francis when he died, 
for it recalls the heart-break that was in his life from the human 
point of view. It seemed to him, in many ways, a failure and yet 
achievement had become so secondary to the perfect accomplish- 
ment of God’s will in his regard that he was still at peace. Psalm 
CXLI is a cry of agony expressed with wonderful power, a cry to 
God to ask release from misunderstanding and persecution, and it 
ends with two lines of great peace. . . All the struggles were behind 
the Poor Little Man now. Time had come to leave. He died in 
wonderful gratitude to God for all his guiding goodness. “Educ 
de custodia animam meam’’, he sang, “ad confitendum nomini 
tuo; me expectant justi donec retribuas mihi’. And as he welcomed 
the embrace of Sister Death the birds sang beside the Portiuncola. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THEOLOGY IN UNIVERSITIES 


DEAR SIR, 


I have really said what I have to say by way of comment on - ather 
O’Neill’s article in the May issue. Your readers may not agree with the 
point of view expressed, but I venture to think they know precisely what 
it is. They may, however, feel that some further observations are warranted 
or even necessary in view of Father’s subsequent letter. This is my sole 
reason for intervening again. I shall try to be as brief as possible. 

I did not attempt to exonerate M. Meilhac of Lumen Vitae and those 
who think with him from holding views which clearly they do hold. My 
aim was to defend them from the charge of scorning St. Thomas in the 
process. I was alarmed also by an approach to doctrinal instruction that 
would appear to make inadequate reference to educational factors. The 
concept of instruction favoured by the Jesuits of Le Moyne College may 
be a bad thing for their students; but if it should be a good thing and is 
nonetheless an affront to the Church, it can only be that the primary 
commission of the Church is to teach a summa and not to teach the faith. 
This, it seems to me, is the whole position in a nutshell. 

We must not confuse theology with the magisterium, allowing theo- 
logians an influence and authority that belong to the Church alone. The 
Church could not exercise her magisterium in all its fullness unless she 
had theology at her disposal, but this is not to say that she is constrained 
by a science which, while it works on the data of revelation, is not revela- 
tion itself. The commission given the Church is to teach, to feed her 
children the milk and meat of revealed truth. In this service, she will use 
theology ‘‘in its full scientific organisation’”’, as Father O’Neill would say, 
and she will use the kindred science which I, unhappily, have termed 
catechesis. If we bear this in mind, this emphasis on the primacy of the 
teaching Church passing on a living tradition, we have our problem in 
much safer perspective. We shall not be unduly concerned with the 
relative importance of theologians and pedagogues since the final word 
rests with neither. 

I used the term catechesis in my previous letter to embrace the content 
of the instruction as well as the teaching itself. Its connection with theology 
need not unduly distress us. Catechesis is clearly an independent under- 
taking since it is a statement of the faith commissioned by the Church 
and not by theologians, but it has a certain dependence on theology in so 
far as the Church will use theology in preaching the truth. To say, as 
Father O’Neill does, that catechetical instruction is a part of theology 
can be quite misleading and inaccurate. It is wiser to say that catechesis, 
as a science, stands in relation to theology, not as part to whole, but as 
child to parent; you are then able to gauge not only its evident dependence 
on theology but its separate existence in relation to the common mother 
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who is the source of its being. There is of course no opposition between 
catechesis and theology but there certainly is a contrast, the latter being 
more concerned with the scientific analysis of the data of revelation, the 
former with the simple declaration of the saving message. I say advisedly 
more concerned because theology and catechesis have not distinct objectives. 
The contrast rests in emphasis and point of view, the one busy to analyse, 
the other to declare. 

And because this sense of annunciation is the very stamp of the catechist, 
both in his method and in the choice and arrangement of his matter, it 
occurred to me that the kind of doctrinal instruction of college students 
envisaged by Father Fernan and his colleagues is guided more by the 
spirit of catechesis than by that of theology. But all this is very much 
a matter of words. Father Fernan calls his books Theology and he claims 
that his work is not catechetical but rather theological in character (vol. 
I, p. xi). I am sure we all agree that as our pupils advance, analysis is 
going to have a corresponding influence in their training. My point is 
that when the urge to declare the message of salvation no longer pre- 
dominates, when the sense of annunciation has passed, there is a sig- 
nificantly new approach in doctrinal instruction. What the approach 
should be at college and university level is admittedly difficult to determine, 
but at least it is open to reasonable discussion. 

Father Fernan’s programme appears to be a happy enough amalgam 
of Bible and system, pretty well suited to the capacity and needs of this 
kind of student taken in the mass. The best way to study his method is to 
get his books and read them (LeMoyne College, LeMoyne Heights, 
Syracuse 3, N.Y.). It certainly does not imply the abandonment of system- 
atic religion teaching or an insufficient exercise of reason in the service 
of faith. The quotation from the Lumen Vitae article in Father O’Neill’s 
letter is incomplete and is jerked out of its context to argue a case. I will 
give the whole passage: 


Naturally you want to know what systematic treatment of dogma 
is to be found in such a study of Christ as a living Person. For the 
sake of emphasis, let me first answer that question by saying: ‘“None!”’ 
We cannot think of this course in terms of complete, systematic 
dogmatic tracts. It is living with Christ, walking with him from town 
to town in Palestine. Hence the revelation may be concerned—today, 
with Christ’s divinity—tomorrow, with the Primacy of Peter or the 
necessity of grace, or the nature of the Church. These things have to 
be explained when and where they come up in the text—just as the 
apostles had to try to understand them as they were given. These 
things are developed organically in our course as they were in Christ’s 
economy... .” 


Not only does this passage emphasise a use of reason on the deposit 
of faith, and very much within faith, a fides quaerens intellectum, but 
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Father Fernan goes on further to explain the role of system in his training. 
“We do end the first year’’, he says (italics his), ‘‘with five classes of dogmatic 
summary. Christ’s divinity and humanity are summed up in a few texts 
and then the nature and meaning of the hypostatic union are explained. 
... And he proposes, towards the end of the course, to “go on to the 
more metaphysical analysis and cataloguing for purpose of further 
development or combat’’. 

Father Fernan’s Theology, in other words, and in general terms, proceeds 
more from Bible to system, whereas the College Texts would appear to 
reverse the order. Neither perhaps quite reaches the full objective, and 
there is evidently present in both a considerable danger that one or other 
of the complementary elements of doctrinal instruction might be neglected. 
But this only serves to emphasise the problem we are discussing and to 
focus attention on the difficulties involved. 

Father O’Neill’s choice of the Lumen Vitae writer, P. Reinert, as a 
champion of the exclusively systematic approach is difficult to understand. 
Here is what this author has to say in the very article to which Father 
refers, and I suggest he puts the matter very well: 


It is a good thing to base our theological teaching on the Bible. An 
explanation of our teaching which shows it to be founded on the 
Scriptures will minimise the somewhat too speculative appearance 
of Catholic dogma which offends some types of people. However, 
there is no need to put speculation on one side, but simply to point 
out its limits, so that the faith does not appear to be a series of logical 
deductions, nor Christianity a mere system of thought, but rather a 
supernatural mode of living. 


Indeed Father O’Neill’s whole attitude to the Bible in our teaching is 
very perplexing. In one passage the students are encouraged to read it, 
and from another it appears to do them more harm than good. I submit 
this hesitation springs from Father O’Neill’s unwillingness to come to 
terms with a very real issue. There is a conflict between Bible and system 
in our religion programmes, a conflict of allies rather than of enemies, 
but a conflict for all that. It occurs at every level of doctrinal instruction 
and study from the Infant School to the Pontifical Institutes. Thanks to 
the papal directives and the prescriptions of the Canon Law governing 
education in seminaries, it has been resolved in the training of candidates 
for the priesthood, at least to the extent that side by side with the dogmatic 
tracts the Scriptures are read and studied. Whether there is as yet, in these 
establishments, a sufficient infiltration of Scripture thought in the whole 
organisation of study is not for me to say. Such progress towards this 
objective as has been made in the syllabus designed for the formation 
of the laity in our school systems is due in rich measure to those very 
writers whose influence Father O’Neill so roundly decries. From their 
efforts in our time has emerged the new German Catechism, reflecting 
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in its content a renewal of theology itself and in its method a sensible 
employment of the best values in pragmatic education. I have been 
wondering throughout this discussion whether this fine work might not 
be one of the “‘ill-considered expedients” that Father O’Neill is warning 
us against. However this may be, it represents an approach in doctrinal 
instruction that M. Meilhac and his collaborators in Lumen Vitae feel 
would benefit older students. } 

I need hardly add, by way of conclusion, that we all devoutly wish to 
see “a larger representation of young people” engaged in the study of 
St. Thomas, as His Holiness desired in the passage quoted. Perhaps it 
might be achieved by way of Study Circles in our universities and Catholic 
Action centres on the lines of those I mentioned in my first letter which 
cater for advanced Bible study. But that is not the issue in question. We 
are concerned with the instruction of vast numbers of students in circum- 
stances as I described, complete as we find them with their harassed brains 
and reluctant spirits. We have to decide what kind of instruction is 
possible, what is best suited to our students’ capacities, preferences and 
needs. 

MICHAEL TYNAN 
Shelbourne Road, Limerick 


FATHER DURWELL’S “THE RESURRECTION” 


DEAR Sir, 

My attention has been drawn to the review of Father Durwell’s book 
The Resurrection which appeared in the June number of DocTRINE AND 
Lire (by Father Kevin Condon, I think the justice of the review might 
rightly be questioned. 

That a book which is now in its sixth edition in the French and of whose 
English translation Father Kenelm Foster, O.P., has written in the English 
Dominican magazine Blackfriars . . . “there is no denying that this work 
as a whole is a masterpiece; a deeply pondered, beautifully constructed 
doctrinal synthesis, full of the light and sweetness of a noble intelligence 
entirely dedicated to the noblest of subject matters’, that such a book 
should be dubbed “‘disunited, turgid, confused, obscure and exasperating” 
points to injustice somewhere. 

That of course is a general argument. What the reviewer says affords 
a particular argument for my contention. He asserts that “of all the 
important New Testament texts alluded to (reviewer’s italics) in this 
pretentious work, not one is submitted to clear, lucid, convincing analysis”. 
How such a charge can be made against Father Durwell in the four pages 
he devotes to the analysis of John 7:37: “If any man thirst, etc.”’, is just not 
understandable. Even if he wished to be confused and obscure he could 
hardly succeed, for the point at issue in the text is simple and straight- 
forward, that of one exegesis differing from another, viz., the traditional 
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one. If Father Durwell is not clear or convincing here then neither is 
Father M. J. Lagrange, O.P., or Father H. Rahner, S.J., whose exegesis 
of this text is propounded and defended by him here. It may be asked too 
what more convincing analysis is required from an author who has gone 
to the trouble of pursuing the history of a text’s exegesis in the Fathers 
and the ground of their divergence. 

The second assertion of the reviewer: ‘‘one has to be suspicious of an 
author who sees no distinction between the kingdom of God and the 
Church” brings with it the further consideration that the reviewer is 
concerned not only with the English translation but also with the original. 
That Father Durwell is not guilty of a new theological sin should have 
been evident. The footnote of the page where he is said to have committed 
the fault reads as follows: “‘many modern Protestant theologians refuse 
to identify the Kingdom of God with the Church on earth’’. Such company 
is hardly a presumption of the orthodoxy of the view which the reviewer 
evidently holds. In their book L’FEglise Fathers Delcuve and Buys, S.J. 
lend support to Father Durwell’s real position on this point, which 
certainly is not that of seeing no distinction between the Kingdom of 
God and the Church. 

At a time when even a little light on the Paschal mystery is to be wel- 
comed it would be a pity if anyone were deprived of it by misinformed 
reviewing. 

H. Artunres, C.SS.R. 
Clonard Monastery, Belfast 


CHRONICLE 
THE POPE ON THE COUNCIL 


This is the closing portion of a digest of the Holy Father’s statements on the 

ecumenical council, the first part of which was published in our October 

issue. The period covered is from 25 January, 1959 to the end of August 1961. 

We here follow our normal practice, summarising some sections and trans- 

lating the more important passages. Father Austin Flannery, O.P., is 

responsible for the summaries and translations. All direct quotations are 
indented or placed between inverted commas. 


16 April, 1961: contribution to men’s interior perfection. Speaking at 
the consecration (in the Greek rite) of Monsignor Gabriel Acacio Coussa, 
the Pope said of the council: 


Everybody is at his post in this period of preparation for the coming 
ecumenical council: the Pope, the bishops, the secular and regular 
clergy, the faithful all over the world. All this is beginning to be a 
mighty contribution towards the interior perfection of souls and of 


1, Father Condon has agreed to write an article on the Resurrection in which 
he will treat Father Durwell’s book more fully than was possible in the review. 
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institutions. It is a sign of men’s personal, vital participation in the 
council, a pledge of a great blessing on all (Oss. Rom., 17-18 April, 
1961). 


19 April, 1961: prayers of Christians asked: On this day the Osservatore 
Romano published the text of a letter (dated 11 April) to the ordinaries 
of the world, asking for prayers for the council. It began: 


When We decided to hold an ecumenical council We began to 
ask God daily to pour out an abundance of his mercy on the Church 
and on its pastors. The council is an enormous undertaking, beyond 
the scope of merely human endeavour. However, the necessary 
strength is available to us from our Redeemer, who promised his 
apostles ... that he would ask the Father to send them another 
Comforter, the Spirit of Truth: ‘“‘He will make everything plain and 
recall to your minds everything I have said to you (John 14:26). 

With this in mind We have often turned to you, venerable brothers, 
and to all the faithful, especially to seminarians, to children and to 
the sick. We have asked for fervent prayers and for sufferings offered 
as a sacrifice to call down God’s help and grace. 

It is with profound pleasure that We have perceived the proof 
both of God’s assistance and of your concern. What We announced, 
in an atmosphere of joyful anticipation in the basilica of St. Paul, is 
now being accomplished in a manner that has won the admiration 
of the cardinals and bishops and has filled the faithful with a holy 
joy. 


The Pope asked that a novena of prayers for the success of the council 
precede the feast of Pentecost, now that the preparatory work was gaining 
in intensity. The faithful were to pray that the minds of those engaged in 
the preparation of the council would be enlightened and their souls filled 
with divine grace. The Pope asked for prayers to Our Lady and St. 
Joseph and he asked that greater efforts be made to bring home to the 
faithful the importance and the scope of the council. He continued: 


It is Our earnest hope, venerable brothers, that God and these 
heavenly patrons will hear our prayers; that the Church, shining in 
all her splendour, will appear to all men as a wonderful spectacle 
of unity, truth and charity, calculated to draw to her those who still 
remain outside her maternal embrace (Oss. Rom., 19 April, 1961). 


30 April, 1961: all asked to co-operate: need to judge rightly. Inan address 
to pilgrims from Bergamo, the Pope said that the council would be ‘“‘a 
sign of the great mercy of the Lord towards his Church’’. He added that 
direct co-operation in the council was reserved to the episcopate, but 
that: 
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The faithful too are called to a spiritual participation, whose strong 
beginnings we witness every day. They can participate, first of all, 
by their prayers, then by judging rightly and by maintaining an 
attitude of reverent, if anxious, expectancy with regard to the 
work of the council, an attitude reminiscent of the attitude of the 
ancient Ephesians. They were gathered in prayer while the fathers 
of the council of Ephesus were in the church perfecting their theo- 
logical terminology. While they waited with lamps and torches for 
the fathers to come out, the faithful sang hymns and acclaimed 
Christ, God and man, and his holy and blessed Mother, Mother of 
God, our Mother (Oss. Rom., 2-3 May, 1961). 


12 June, 1961: the fruits of the council. The Holy Father presided at the 
first session of the central preparatory commission and in the course of 
his address to them he said that a council leaves an indelible mark on the 
Church. That has always been so with the great councils of the past: “‘The 
decrees of the councils have been the seeds of great enterprises’. The 
history of past councils bid one hope for great results from the coming 
council, of which those who come after us will reap the benefit, he said 
(Oss. Rom., 12-13 June, 1961). 


20 June, 1961: the laity, journalists, the council’s aims. The Pope spoke 
at the closing of the first session of the central preparatory commission 
and in the course of his address, in which he reviewed progress to date, he 
revealed what pleasure it gave him to note the interest taken by the laity 
in the preparation of the council and the prayers they offer for his success: 


Our thoughts go out to them from this hall, grateful for their concern. 
We ask them to continue to follow the preparatory work with the 
same attention and let them not doubt that their wishes and suggestions 
will receive sympathetic hearing from Us. 


He went on to speak of journalists, whom he thanked for their interest 
in the council and the coverage they gave it. He remarked that some of 
them had expressed dissatisfaction with the secrecy surrounding the 
council, and he reminded journalists that a council was not an academy 
or a parliament, but a solemn meeting of the bishops of the world, con- 
cerning matters which touched the life of the Church and the good of 
souls. A certain reserve was indicated in the very nature of things. 

Reviewing the aims of the council he said: 


Briefly, the aims of the council are: that the clergy be invested 
with a new splendour of sanctity, that the faithful be properly 
instructed in the truths of the faith and Christian morality, that the 
coming generations . .. be properly educated, that the social 
apostolate be fostered, that Christians have the missionary spirit— 
which means that they show themselves brothers and friends towards 
all men. 


The Pope also spoke of non-Catholic Christians and of non-Christians 
and of our obligations towards them (Oss. Rom., 21 June, 1961). 
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THE COUNCIL IN CURRENT WRITING 


25 January, 1959, when Pope John XXIII disclosed his intention 

of convening it. Subsequent announcements and press-conferences 
have been well reported in the newspapers and, in fact, the Holy Father 
took occasion to thank journalists recently for the generous coverage 
they had been giving the council. However, he revealed on that occasion 
that some of them had been impatient of the restrictions on the availability 
of information. He asked them to be mindful that an ecumenical council 
is not a parliament, but a meeting of the entire episcopate on matters 
concerning “‘the life of the Church and the good of souls’. Of its nature it 
imposes reserve (Oss. Rom., 21 June, 1961). 

One sees the need for reserve—and for the secrecy imposed on those 
preparing the council—when one recalls the techniques employed by some 
popular newspapers. One can test this for oneself. Take a lengthy document 
on a matter concerning “the life of the Church and the good of souls”, 
much of it tentative (as it would be at this stage), all of it carefully qualified 
and expressed with a delicate regard for shades of meaning, in a sector 
where shades of meaning are enormously important. Try to reduce it to a 
single, “forthright” and sensational headline—or, better still, use but one 
aspect of it or, even, one half of an assertion (chosen in accordance with 
your paper’s policy) for your headline—and you will produce an out- 
rageous distortion of the document. When the encyclical Humani Generis 
was published, an English mass-circulation daily carried the ‘headline: 
“Pope Condemns Science’?! However, a great many newspapers—and 
this is true of all our Irish papers—exercise the greatest care and restraint. 

Books and magazines are better vehicles for describing and commenting 
on the preparation for the ecumenical council, and a sizeable literature is 
being produced on the subject, particularly in German; French and 
Italian. A number of books have been published, some of them being 
very quickly translated into other languages, and magazines have published 
articles on the council or have devoted entire issues to it. 

Some of the books and articles deal with the council itself, the prepara- 
tions for it, how it will function, its composition, the role of a council in 
the life of the Church. Other publications deal rather with problems 
scheduled to appear on the council’s agenda, or likely to. Thus, a magazine 
devoted to the missions might describe and comment on problems pres- 
ented by the missions today and which, it is presumed, will come up for 
discussion at the council. Such contributions are not to be construed as 
mere prying or as attempted prophecy. They are rather attempts to prepare 
people for the council by filling in the background which the council is 
going to presuppose. The council will be coping with problems and 
situations already existing in the Church. A great many suggestions have 
been forwarded to Rome on how to deal with these problems and situations. 


Te ecumenical council was front-page news for a short time. after 
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We do not know what the suggestions are (the well-informed can make 
shrewd guesses), but many people in the Church have a good knowledge 
of what the problems and situations are. By describing them they render 
signal service to their fellow-Catholics. If Catholics do not know what 
the problems are, the council’s proposals for dealing with them will 
simply fall into a void into their minds, the answers to problems they 
scarcely knew existed. 

The list which follows is mainly confined to books and magazine- 
articles written since the council was announced and which deal with 
the council itself or with problems facing it. Pride of place is given to 
publications which link such problems with the council. A few earlier 
books have been added, because of their especial relevance. The list is in 
three parts. The first is labelled “‘Official Productions” and describes books 
produced by the Secretariat of the Central Commission of the Ecumenical 
Council. The second is labelled ‘“‘General Works” and includes both 
publications on the council itself and publications which attempt a general 
survey of the problems facing it. The third is labelled “‘Particular Problems” 
and it is subdivided into headings chosen from the list of preparatory 
commissions and secretariats. The list was prepared by Father Austin 
Flannery, O.P., with assistance from Fathers Michael Hurley, S.J., 
Patrick O’Connell, S.J. and William Sheridan. 


OFFICIAL PRODUCTIONS 


We use the word “‘productions’”’ because most of the books listed here 
—they are printed in the Vatican press for the Secretariat of the Central 
Commission (Via Serristori 10, Rome)—are not publications, they are for 
private circulation only. The first two books are available to the public 
and so is the first volume of the Acta et Documenta. Even though the 
remaining volumes of Acta et Documenta are reserved for the use of those 
preparing the council, we felt it would be of interest to our readers to 
print here a résumé of the description of them given in the Osservatore 
Romano, 29 March, 1961. 

Consultazione per la preparazione del Concilio Vaticano II Dati Statistici: 
numbers of bishops, etc., who sent suggestions, etc., for the council. 

Pontificie Commissioni Preparatorie del Concilio Ecumenico Vaticano IT: 
contains the text of Superno Dei Nutu (the MOTU PROPRIO establishing the 
commissions and secretariats) and the names, occupations and addresses 
of all who had been appointed to the commissions and secretariats before 
7 December, 1960. 

Acta et Documenta Concilio Oecumenico Vaticano II Apparando: Series 
I (Antepraeparatoria): 


Volume I, Acta Summi Pontificis Joannis XXIII: the Pope’s 
addresses, etc., on the council, from 25 January, 1959, to 5 June, 1960. 
Appendices contain letters from twenty-six cardinals, Cardinal 
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Tardini’s press-conference of 30 October, 1959 and his interview on 
French television, 24 January, 1960 (Pp. 168). 

Volume II, Consilia et vota Episcoporum et Praelatorum: some two 
thousand replies from the hierarchies and the heads of religious orders, 
distributed into eight tomes. 


Tome 1: replies from 223 European bishops, including 16 
from Austria, 22 from Belgium, 1 from Denmark, 1 from Finland, 
109 from France, 41 from Germany and 30 from Great Britain. 
(Pp.xv +780.) 

Tome 2: replies from 228 European bishops—1 from Gibraltar, 
5 from Greece, 30 from Ireland, 1 from Iceland, 12 from Yugo- 
slavia, 1 from Lithuania, 1 from Luxembourg, 2 from Malta, 
1 from Monaco, 2 from Norway, 9 from Holland, 43 from 
Poland, 23 from Portugal, 82 from Spain, 1 from Sweden, 10 
from Switzerland, 3 from Turkey in Europe. (Pp. 810.) 

Tome 3: replies from 311 Italian bishops, in alphabetical 
order. (Pp. 942.) 

Tome 4: replies from Asian bishops, a total of 229 letters, 
including 55 from Chinese bishops, 31 from the Philippines, 
35 from the Lebanon, 63 from India, 13 from Japan and 5 
from Korea. (Pp. 662.) 

Tome 5: letters from bishops in Africa, a total of 244 letters, 
including 5 from Algeria, 35 from the Congo, 8 from Kenya, 
14 from Nigeria, 25 from the Union of South Africa. (Pp. 580.) 


Tome 6: letters from bishops in Northern and Central America, 
a total of 348 letters, including 60 from Canada, 72 from Mexico 
and 149 from U.S.A. (Pp. 694.) 

Tome 7: 358 letters from South America and Oceania, in- 
cluding 33 from the Argentine, 132 from Brazil, 30 from Australia, 
35 from Colombia, 20 from Chile, 3 from New Zealand. (Number 
of pages not given.) 

Tome 8: 109 letters from the Superiors-General of exempt and 
non-exempt religious orders. (Number of pages not given.) 

Next come two tomes which are an appendix to the first 
volume. They contain the 8,972 brief Latin formulations of the 
“advice and suggestions, consilia et vota”’, contained in the 
eight tomes just described. The brief formulations are called 
“propositions” in technical language. The title of the tomes is: 
Analyticus Conspectus consiliorum et votorum quae ab Episcopis 
et Praelatis data sunt. Tome I (pp. viii+806) contains 4,232 
propositions of a doctrinal character, general norms governing 
Canon Law, the discipline of the clergy, seminaries, the laity. 
Tome 2 (pp. 743) contains 4,740 propositions on the sacraments, 
churches, ecclesiastical precepts, liturgy, the magisterium of the 
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Church, benefices, Church property, ecclesiastical courts and 
punishments, the missions, the ecumenical movement, the 
Church’s charitable and social activities. 


Volume III, Proposita et Monita Ss. Congregationum Curiae 
Romanae: one tome of xv +412 pages; contains documents presented 
by ten Roman congregations. Each congregation set up its own 
commission, composed of officials of the congregation and a number 
of scholars from different parts of the world. 

Volume IV, Studia et vota Universitatum et Facultatum Ecclesias- 
ticarum et Catholicarum in three tomes (pp. xii+562, 480, 824): 
contains the contributions of Catholic universities and faculties 
of Canon Law and Theology. The universities and faculties were 
required to submit ‘‘careful studies of problems which might with 
profit be discussed in a council’’. Forty-nine of them did so. The 
replies of the Roman universities are in the first two tomes: 


GENERAL WORKS 


BOOKS 

What is an Ecumenical Council?, by Thoralf T. Thielen, Newman Press, 
Westminster: useful exposition of nature and scope of an ecumenical 
council. 

The Church in Council, by E. I. Watkin, Libra Series, Darton, Longman 
and Todd, London, Sheed and Ward, New York. History of first twenty 
councils told as a help to understanding Vatican II. 

Ecumenical Councils in the Catholic Church, by Hubert Jedin, Nelson, 
London. Canonical explanation of what a council is, history of councils. 
Account of last two councils most valuable part. 

The Ecumenical Council, The Church and Christendom, by Lorenz 
Jaeger, Archbishop of Paderborn, Geoffrey Chapman, London. An 
important book: account of what. previous councils have contributed to 
the teaching and organisation of the Church, nature of an ecumenical 
council and its relationship with the Pope. 

The Council and Reunion, by Hans Kiing, Stagbooks, Sheed and Ward, 
London. Its title would suggest that this book ought to be listed under 
“Particular Problems”, but not only does it belong in this category, it is 
also probably the most important book to appear on the council. It is 
really an extended commentary on the paragraph in Ad Petri Cathedram 
in which the Holy Father explains the aims of the council (cf. The Pope on 
the Council in last issue). The Pope said that the aim of the council is to 
make the Church holier, to increase the faith of Christians, to better their 
practice and to bring ecclesiastical discipline up-to-date. When this has 
been done, it will be an invitation to non-Catholics to seek unity. Hans 
Kiing (professor of fundamental theology in the Catholic Theological 
faculty of Tubingen) examines the problem of how the aims described by 
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the Holy Father can be achieved. He writes with complete honesty and 
with unremitting perception. One wishes that every Catholic would read it. 

The Gospel and Ecumenical Council is a Lutheran parallel to Dr. Kiing’s 
book. It is published in German and English and written by two American 
and two German Lutheran theologians, all of them very prominent in the 
ecumenical field. A very important book. 

Le Concile et les Conciles: Contribution a Vhistoire de la vie conciliare de 
VEglise, Editions du Cerf, Paris. A valuable scholarly symposium, 
historico-theological, fruit of a study-week held in the Abbey of Chevy- 
etogne, Belgium, in the autumn of 1959. 

Vers le Concile, by Georges Huber, Bonne Presse, Paris. 

The Councils, by Leonard Von Matt and Burkhart Schneider, S.J., 
Burns and Oates, London, 25/-. Father Schneider’s text is a brief essay 
which describes the Church’s twenty ecumenical councils in the broad 
sweep of the Church’s history. Mr. Von Matt’s eighty-eight superb 
photographs (of places and personalities) illustrate the story very aptly 
indeed. 


MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 

L’Osservatore Romano, the Vatican daily newspaper (Citta del Vaticano, 
Rome, Italy). It publishes all papal documents and addresses in their 
original language, announcements and information on the council not 
previously available from any other source, plus frequent authoritative 
articles and reports of lectures. 


La Civilta Cattolica, the Jesuit fortnightly, regarded as a semi-official 
organ of the Vatican (Via Porta Pinciana, 1, Rome, Italy). Authoritative 
articles and a regular Notiziario on the council. 

Herder-Korrespondenz, Verlag Herder K.G., Hermann-Herderstr 4, 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau, Germany, frequently carries a great deal of infor- 


mation about the council and about world reaction to it. It is published 
monthly. 


Informations Catholiques Internationales (163, boulevard Malesherbes, 
Paris 17, France) gives very good coverage to the council. Its first January 
issue (it is a fortnightly) was devoted entirely to a survey of the commissions 
and secretariats preparing the council. The title of the issue was Eglise 
en Etat de Concile. 


Signes du Temps, the French Dominican monthly which took the place 
of La Vie Intellectuelle; publishes a bulletin of informed comment on the 
council in almost every issue. (Editions du Cerf, 29 boulevard de Latour- 
Maubourg, Paris 7.) 

The Furrow for June 1961, published The Ecumenical Council, English 
translation of the important joint pastoral of the Dutch hierarchy. (St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth.) 

Nouvelle Reyue Théologique, the Belgian Jesuit monthly, a useful source 
for current opinion on problems facing the council: articles by Father 
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Dejaifve in 1959 and 1960 (Casterman, 28 rue des Soeurs Noires, Tournai, 
Belgium). 

La Documentation Catholique, published twice monthly, indispensable 
source for papal documents and authoritative statements (Maison de la 
Bonne Presse, 5, rue Bayard, Paris 8). 

. Doctrine and Life, DIGEST OF PAPAL DOCUMENTS, passim. 

Catholic Gazette, a monthly, has an informative series on past ecumenical 
councils by Leon Cristiani (114, West Heath Road, London, N.W.3). 

Pax Romana Journal, published every two months, has an article or 
survey of opinion on the council in almost every issue (1 Route du Jura, 
Fribourg, Switzerland). 


PARTICULAR PROBLEMS 


LITURGY 


. Liturgy and Doctrine, by Charles Davis, Sheed and Ward, London, best 
short introduction to the Liturgy. 

Handbook for the New Rubrics, by Frederick McManus, Geoffrey 
Chapman, London. 

Worship, the American Benedictine liturgical monthly, for discussion 
of most of the problems facing the council (The Liturgical Press, College- 
ville, Minnesota, U.S.A.). 

The Furrow, a monthly; especially the special issues on the liturgy, 
most of which are now published in Problems in Pastoral Liturgy (Gill and 
Son, Dublin); important issue on the Mass, September 1961 (St. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth). 

La Maison Dieu, the quarterly journal of the Centre of Pastoral Liturgy, 
Paris, especially the third issue for 1961 (number 66), Vers le Concile 
(Editions du Cerf, 29 boulevard de Latour-Maubourg, Paris 7). 

L’Eglise en Priére, the important symposium published recently by 
Desclée, Paris. 


THE EASTERN CHURCHES 


Eastern Churches Quarterly, published by the Benedictines of The 
Priory, 29 Bramley Road, London, N.14. 

Vers l’Unité Chrétienne, the review published every two months by the 
centre for study of the Eastern Churches (‘“‘Istina”’, 25 Boulevard d’ Auteuil, 
Boulogne-sur-Seine, France). 

Istina, a quarterly published by the same centre. Both reviews useful 
for surveys of Protestant and Orthodox reactions to the council. Both 
edited by C. C. P. Dumont, O.P., leading expert on Eastern-Latin relations. 

_ The Eastern Catholic Churches, by P. J. Hamell, Catholic Truth Society 
of Ireland, 1961. 

The Catholic Church in. the Middle East, by Monsignor Raymond 
Etteldorf, Macmillan, New York. An up-to-date summary of the situation 
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of the Uniates and Orthodox in the Middle East (see also his The Church 
in Greece in The Month, August 1461). 

Byzantium, edited by Baynes and Moss, Oxford University Press, 1948 
(excellent background material). 

Eastern Christianity in India, Cardinal Tisserant, Longmans, 1957. 

Eastern Christendom, two special issues of The Life of the Spirit, January 
and February 1960 (Blackfriars, Cambridge, England). 

The Council and the Orthodox Churches in Theology Digest, Autumn 
1959: five orthodox theologians express their views of the council (St. 
Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas, U.S.A.). 


THE MISSIONS 


Mission et Unité, Les exigences de la communion M. J. Le Guillou, O.P. 
(Unam Sanctam 33, 34): 2 vols., Cerf, Paris. A most important study of 
the problem of unity seen in relation to the missions. 


Parole et Mission, quarterly devoted to missionary theology, edited by 
A. M. Henry, O.P., passim (Editions du Cerf, 29, boulevard de Latour 
Maubourg, Paris 7). 

Misiones Extranieras, Dec.-Jan. 1960: 400 pages of: helpful matter 
(Instituto Espanol de San Francisco Xavier, Burgos, Spain). 

Eglise Vivante, Nov-Dec. 1959 (44 rue des Bernardius, Paris V). 

Pagan Missions, a quarterly, organ of the Pia Unio Cleri, edited from 
St. Columban’s, Navan by Father William Sheridan. 


THE APOSTOLATE OF THE LAITY 

The Layman in the Church, by E. H. Schillebeeckx, O.P., in Doctrine 
and Life, July and August 1961. 

Lay Apostolate, Bulletin of the Permanent Committee for International 
Congresses of the Lay Apostolate, three times a year (COPECIAL, 
Piazza San Calisto, 16, Rome). 

Guide Bibliographique sur l’ Apostolat des Laics was edited by the above 
committee in 1957. 

Pius XII speaks on the Lay Apostolate, First World Congress for the 
Apostolate of the Laity and First Asian Meeting for the Apostolate of the 
Laity may be obtained from the same committee. 

Lay People in the Church, by Yves Congar, O.P., Geoffrey Chapman, 
London and The Role of the Laity in the Church, by Monsignor Gerard 
Philips, Mercier Press, Cork, are basic works on the theology of the 
layman in the Church. 


THE UNION OF CHRISTIANS 


Unitas, international quarterly review, organ of the Unitas Association. 
English language edition is sponsored by the Unitas Association of Rome 
and is edited by Father C. Boyer, S.J. (Duckett, 140 Strant, London, 
W.C.2). 
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At-One-Ment, Studies in Christian Unity, annual publication of Atone- 
ment Seminary, 145 Taylor St., N.E., Washington 17, D.C., U.S.A. 
Single copies sent free to seminarians on request. 

Divided Christendom: A Catholic Study of the Problem of Reunion, by 
Yves M. Congar, O.P., London, 1939. 

Approaches to Christian Unity, by C. J. Dumont, O.P., Darton, Longman 
and Todd, London, 1959. 

The Churches and the Church: A Study of Ecumenism, by Bernard 
Leeming, S.J., Darton, Longman and Todd, London, 1960. 

That They May Be One, by G. Baum, O.S.A., Geoffrey Chapman, 
London, 1958. 

A Catholic Primer on the Ecumenical Movement, by G. Weigel, S.J., 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 1957. 

Towards Christian Unity, by Michael Hurley, S.J., C.T.S. of Ireland, 
1961. 

Evangeliser, issue of May-June 1960, Le Concile et L’ Unite (La Pensée 
Catholique, Bruxelles 4, Belgium). 

The Furrow, issues of January 1961 and of August 1961 (St. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth). 


THHESONSLOR ST:.FRANGIS 


The three clerical orders which bear the name of St. Francis and live 
according to his rule are the Friars Minor (O.F.M.), the Friars Minor 
Conventual (O.F.M.Conv.) and the Friars Minor Capuchin (O.F.M.Cap.). 
We had invited a member of each order to describe its scope and numerical 
strength, but lack of space has made it impossible to publish each con- 
tribution in full and (with apologies to the contributors) we have to make 
do with the following brief résumés. 

The Friars Minor: 26,000 priests and brothers engaged in teaching, 
parochial work, chaplaincies, direction of religious men and women, 
missions and retreats, writing and the foreign missions; they are also 
custodians of the Palestinian Holy Places. The order has fifty canonised 
saints and in the past fifty years twenty-four have been killed for the faith 
and eight have died in prison. The Friars Minor arrived in Ireland in 
1226, the year St. Francis died; there are at present 397 religious in the 
Irish province and seventeen houses. The Third Order numbers 30,000 
and is constantly increasing. Houses abroad: St. Anthony’s College, 
Louvain; St. Isidore’s, Rome. Foreign missions in the care of the Irish 
Fathers: in Southern Rhodesia and in South Africa, where they have 
charge of the National Seminary in Pretoria. 

JUDE O’RIORDAN, O.F.M. 


The Friars Minor Conyentual, known also as the Black Franciscans, 
from the colour of their habit. The order has 4,345 professed priests and 
brothers, with 3,189 preparing for the priesthood and the brotherhood 
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There are thirty-seven provinces. Types of work: parishes, the care of 
orphanages, schools, prisons, hospitals, universities, foreign missions. 
They constitute the College of Penitentiaries for St. Peter’s Basilica, Rome, 
where they hear confessions daily in various languages; they have charge 
of thirteen of the Franciscan basilicas, including the basilicas in Assisi and 
in Padua where St. Francis and St. Anthony, respectively, are buried. 
The friars returned to England in 1907, whence they had been banished 
at the time of the Reformation. They have not yet returned to Ireland, 
where many ruins of their friaries are to be seen. 

FRANCIS Noonan, O.F.M.Cap. 


The Friars Minor Capuchin: The Capuchin reform within the Franciscan 
order owes its origin to Father Matthew of Bascio. He had no desire to 
start a new branch of the Franciscans, but others were attracted to his 
ideal and, in 1526, the Holy See granted permission to follow the reformed 
way of life. Two years later formal approval was granted by Pope Clement 
VII. There are now 15,700 Capuchins. Twenty per cent of the priests of 
the Order are on the foreign missions; at home the apostolate is varied: 
teaching, direction of the Third Order (which numbers 24,000 in Ireland) 
and other associations of the faithful, hospitals, prison or military 
chaplaincies, etc. The first Capuchin to come to Ireland was Father 
Stephen Daly, in 1615. A little over a hundred years later, the province 
was canonically erected. It now numbers 304 members and fifty-two 
per cent of these work abroad: in Africa, America, New Zealand, Australia, 
Rome. At home a large number are taken up with teaching in colleges and 
universities, while their best-known work is probably retreats and missions. 

MAuRICE GouGH, O.F.M., Conv. 


A POPE’S IRONY 


After the Gospel . . . We intoned the Credo. Truth to tell, Our chanting 
was a little conjectural. It did not follow too closely the notes indicated in 
the book which Our, and your, beloved Cardinal Dean held open for Us 
so very correctly. We placed Our trust, rather, in the remembrance of a 
melody from long ago. 

Apres l’Evangile ... Nous entonndmes le Credo, a vrai dire un peu au 
hasard et en suivant non pas les notes exactes du ton indiqué par le ‘‘canon’’ 
que Notre et votre cher Cardinal Doyen tenait si dignement ouvert sous Nos 
yeux, mais en Nous fiant a la réminiscence d’une mélodie lointaine. 

—Pope John XXIII, 13 May, 1961 
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